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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 
| The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
| inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance 


| FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,’ and 
only to them; (2) it holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that. is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter 
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~ It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
| wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
| of this paper are cut, and that the back is stitched with 


needle and thread. 


Weeds should die young. 

Who does United States belong to anyhow ? 

A student of Greek is like a hog, fond of roots. 

Usually it is the downright man that is the 
upright man. 

The girl that makes circular saws of all the 
plates had better go. 

Cut off all strawberry runners in the new bed 
until the plants become well established. 

Farmers aren't ‘‘ kicking” so much about the 
| taxes they pay as about the taxes the other fel- 
lows don’t pay. 
| FarM JOURNAL expects to get 100,000 brand- 

new subscribers next winter besides the old ones. 

Make note. 

The lighting of a room is very important. The 
light should always come from the side. The cen- 














} 3 tral chandelier is bad. 
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Practical not Fanceu Farming 
Don’t let your wife eat things at the table that 
no one else will cat, just 


be wasted. Zat them yourself. 


so they won’t spoil and 


The way for advertisers to economize is to dou- 
ble their advertising space in FarM JOURNAL, 
and keep it full the year round. 

We shall try Gregory's plan and plant our cab- 
bage in hills where they are This for 
family use, and we will plant the Savoy. 


to grow 


Economy will always pay ; 
The man who saves 

He who's content with mush 
Will some day eat mince 


Is Wise: 
to-day, 


pies, 


We are all planting potatoes now because pota- 
toes are up in price. 
when they were low. 
our foresight is poor. 


Last year was a better time, 
Our hindsight is good, but 


Peter Tumbledown., (the younger Peter.) lost a 
great deal of time during the spring by not get- 
ting his farm tools and machinery in order during 
the winter. Nearly every time he began working 
with a machine he was delayed because it 
out of order, rusty, dull, or had parts missing. 
Often he would lose-a half day in a busy time, 
through this cause. Why, his plows, harrows, 
potato planter, mower Knives, spades, hoes, and 
even his pocket-knife, all were dull and needed 
sharpening or renewing, before they would work 
as they should. Why didn’t he think to have 
everything ready ar.] sharp when spring work 
began? Alas, Peter is a chip from the old block! 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH 

There are trellises and trellises for tomatoes, 
some good, some otherwise. One I have tried with 
fairly satisfactory results, is made by pointing and 
driving down two pieces of 6-inch fence slats, 
one about 18 inches on each side of the plant. 
These were left three feet above the ground and 
four plastering laths nailed on each side to train 
the vines to as they grew. 

The spindling shoots that appear in the aspar- 
agus hills I pull up on the presumption that they 
are seedlings. A brood of chicks cooped in my 
patch last season after we ceased cutting, kept 
the beetle in check. 

If the soft, outer leaves of early cabbage be 
folded carefully over the heart or center of the 
plant, and bound by soft tying material, heading 
will take place rather earlier than it otherwise 
would. This is only practicable in garden culture. 

The bloom on my Sharpless strawberries that 
were set near the pistillate varieties to fertilize 
them was killed by frost. The Gandys being 
later and not in bloom, 4vere unharmed. I took 
these up in spadefuls and set them in the Sharp- 
less rows, and now have a fair set of fruit on the 
pistillate varieties. 

Last season I had a bed of onions early in the 
season and later on a few hills of muskmelons 
affected by plant lice. They ate the young onion 
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tops and the leaves of the melons, gathering on 





the under side of the leaf. As others may hav 
suffered in like manner I give the remedy whict 
proved effective for me. I took quarter pound of 
whale-oil soap and dissolved it in two larts 
boiling water. While yet hot I added one pint of 
kerosene. Having an old patent churn that was 
good for nothing else, I churned the mixture 
inti] it{;came to an emulsion, that is, until the soap 
and oil united. Then I added enough water to 
make fifteen pints. This I applied with a small 
hand sprayer of the Woodason pattern. If doing 

ich of this kind of work I would try a knap- 
sack sprayer, as my apparatus was too small 
The kerosene emulsion is sure death to all plant 
lice and harmless to plants if churt intil the 
emulsion comes and no fr seer 

HIGH FARMIN iV 
No. 1 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 
I have received numerous letters fr 


disposed persons telling me what to do \ 


old horses. The f mostof the int 


tenor o 


I receive is to kill them with an axe or! f 
they are no longer of use to me and comfort to 
themselves. One writer says that there is a - 
ety in Philadelphia that will receive old animals 
and chloroform them, pay 8.00 each f 

carcasses. Others say, alter killing ther Take 


and bury them. I have seer 


plan tried and do not like it. for tl l 
the n¢ 


against s¢ 


them to the woods 
th 


uncover the carcasses and the air of 


} 


borhood is polluted All advise 


them at public sale, and this affords much satis- 
faction to Harriet. 
Is ippose re ally the most I rofitable plan for 





nost of us would be to have the neig! I 
butcher kill, skin, and cut 

he will do for $2.00, and convert the carcass 
chicken feed, or fertilizer. selling the hide for 
about what the butcher charges. But one hates 
to treat an old friend that way, and as for me, I 
cannot do it. I should feel as i i 


some terrible crime I shall have te let 1 ¥ good 


up the animal, wl 


wife solve this problem her own way 


One corre sponde nt queries thus ‘*How can 
we convert the cal ss of animals into a fer- 
tilizer?”’ 1 cannot answer the question. 

Now. I will take » the rat question once more 


‘his bas been thoroughly done up by readers of 
the FARM JOURNAI 
ful of letters teami information in an- 
to my recent inquiries. What I do not know 


about the destruction of rats, I am sure is 


who have sent me a bas} 


with 





swer 
now 


not worth knowing. 


I cannot possibly send for publication the let- 
ters I have received through the Farm Journal 


office. I might send them perhaps, but the editor 
would not thank me for so doin 

he could not print them. But I will give s 

so that no 

this 





the methods described to me, 
after. need be troubled witl 
1. A Massachusetts writer 


universal } 
“] rop 





Says, 
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pen and take up the trowel,” and many others 
give the same advice. That is, he explains, close 
up tight with mortar and broken glass and stones, 
every place underneath every building; if they 
make new holes, fill them up likewise. They will 
soon quit the premises, Another Bay state man 
says, “Tie a bell around the neck of the first one 
caught.” 

2. From Dakota I have this suggestion, ‘‘Take 
cork, fry it in grease, and place it around their 
roadways.” 

3. Missouri sends this, “ Feed in a secluded place 
corn meal, moistened with milk to stiff dough, six 
or eight nights all they will eat; when they have a 
good run toit skip one night In the meantime get 
ten cents’ worth of arsenic and give them another 
feed with the poison well mixed in.” Another Mis- 
souri man “ keeps two little black and tan terriers 
and is never bothered.” 

4. lowa says, “‘Smear the first rat caught with 
coal tar and set him free.”” Wisconsin advises the 
same. A New Yorker (in verse) says, ‘Smear all 
their holes with sticky gas tar.”’ 

5. Many recommend “Rough on Rats,” as di- 
rected on the package. 

6. Maine recommends to give them corn meal 
mixed with calcined plaster and a little salt. 

7. A New Hampshire man drove them out of his 
cellar by firing off a gun down there. 

8. A Connecticut man recommends ‘“Carter’s 
Paste;”’ a Nebraska man used strychnine “ mixed 
in with bran, corn meal and a little water.” 

9. Various traps are recommended by a score of 
correspondents. 

10 New Jersey speaks of the efficacy of a boy 
drumming around the premises for a week or two. 

ll. From Illinois comes the advice to “place a 
pudding of potash on a platter where they will 
be likely to get their feet in it.” 

12. West Virginia puts “‘snuff and red pepper in 
their holes.’”’ Also sends drawing and description 
of an effective trap. 

13. A Kansas man “ Doesn't allow them to roost 
here.” 

14. Several recommend a barrel trap—a lid piv- 
oted, and covered with grain—the barrel half filled 
with water. 

15. Maryland feeds a dough of corn meal and the 
sulphur off a box of sulphur matches, “Take it up 
in thedaytime. They will soon leave.” 

16. Indiana recommends steel traps. 

17. Virginia and Pennsylvania advise cats; New 
York writes, ‘I wonder you have not thought of 
cats!’’ The Pennsylvanian “ keeps thirty cats, and 
he finds this cheaper than to have rats.”’ But ac- 
cording to others, a half dozen cats are enough. 
Virginia says, “Cats will not thrive on a diet of 
mice or rats alone, and should be fed as well and 
often as the pigs.”’ 

I like so well what a Kansas man says, that I 
quote fully : ‘‘I keep five good cats ; all but one were 
raised in my barn, and not one of these has ever 
been allowed to come into the house or be fed any- 
thing but warm new milk every morning and even- 
ing, of which I give them all they will drink. I en- 
courage them to sleep in the barn by making them 
comfortable, and if they are never allowed to come 
into the kitchen, they soon become attached to the 
barn. Some of them are there every night, and woe 
to the rat or mouse that happens to come in the way. 
Before I caught on to this plan, my barn was full of 
them. Remember that a cat that lies under the kitchen 
stove, or is fed regularly all she will eat, is no good. 
The new milk is necessary to counterbalance the 
poison from eating the rats, which otherwise will 
soon kill the cat. The milk should be warm or even 
hot.” (The writer of this is Moses Bushby, whose 
son ‘‘ takes the FaRM JOURNAL.”) 

Let me say in summing up, that the cats have it. 
I am convinced. Keep six cats,—females are the 
best; feed them on new, warm milk, make them 
comfortable at the barn, and you need not worry 
over the rat problem. 

I am now in search of a good breed of cats; (but 
don’t send me any without a written order). 





ALL ABOUT HORSE-BREEDING ON THE FARM. 
ANSWER TO JACOB BIGGLE.—NUMBER SEVEN, 
BY P. B, THOMAS. 

I was somewhat amused at Mr. Biggle’s advice 
to raise colts. He seems to think that the average 
farmer hasn’t gumption enough to engage in an 
enterprise even when he’ knows it will pay; in this 
respect we fear he is at fault. The farmer who can 
make money raising colts, is pretty sure to do so, 
although we regret to say there are some men in all 
avocations who never wil! learn to plan their busi- 
ness beforehand,—rather let it come along haphaz- 





ard. But Mr. Biggle can see, if Le will look, that 
New England farmers cannot raise colts of the busi- 
ness type, for the money that they can buy them. 
See the horses being brought to the east from Iowa 
and Kansas and sold for half what a livery man will 
charge for boarding one a year. 

In the eastern New England cities they are selling 
horses to-day for a hundred doliars and less, that 
are sound, kind and well broken. Can any man in 
our midst feed one four years for that? I think not. 

Let us estimate, for the curiosity of the thing, the 
cost of getting a colt up to the working age, to the 
age of four years, when he may be made to earn his 
feed. The cost of the sire that would be anyway 
satisfactory, would be $25; loss of mother’s time, 
$25 more; pasture feed three summers, not less than 
$45; not less than four tons of hay to winter him, 
and not less than $10 to break him, all of wh.ch 
sums up to the respectable amount of $169. 

The above estimates, we believe, are very low, and 
the majority of New England farmers are well aware 
that the most accurate estimates and future possi- 
bilities do not warrant them in engaging in the busi- 
ness, excepting in that branch of the business which 
contemplates raising trotting animals. Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, used to raise business 
horses, but now are only breeding for trotters. Mr. 
Biggle may make us raise a few colts for pleasure, 
but not for profit, unless he figures properly. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


ORGANIZATION. 

Farmers should stand by each other and pull 
together—Other people combine for mutual 
help and protection, why not we ?—Notes 
and news of Organization among 
farmers—The Grange—The 
Alliance—The League. 











We believe that farmers should have seats at the First 
Table, and partake-of the good things that abound, without 
crowding other worthy people away. 

While Farm Journal is not the organ of any 
farmer's organization, it is universally read by the 
members of all of them. It approves of every fair 
effort to improve the condition of those engaged in 
agriculture ; but does not favor class legislation for 
the farmer or anybody else. We want farmers to 
have seats at the first table; they shall have them ; 
but all other worthy people may join in the feast, also. 

There ought to be a uniformity in the various 
state revenue laws so that rich tax payers cannot 
change their residences at will to dodge the assessor, 
and throw off the burdens of taxation which should 
rest upon all citizens alike. The Grange, League 
and Alliance should see to this. 

The great mass of farmers do not desire special 
privileges or class legislation. All they ask for is a 
fairshow. They do not wish special privileges for 
themselves ; they do not wish that special privileges 
be taken from others. The real, Simon-pure farm- 
ers are not asking that one injustice be put upon 
another, notwithstanding what some demagogic lead- 
ers may say. Putting a wrong on a wrong, does not 
take away the first wrong, and the farmer knows it. 
He does not ask for special privileges or class legis- 
lation; on the contrary, he asks fur the correction 
of special privileges and class legislation. Give the 
farmer a fair show; that is all he asks. 

Where there is abuse there ought to be clamor; 
because it is better to have our slumbers broken by 


the fire-bell than to perish amid flames in our bed — 
Lord Brougham. 

No farmer ean afford to hold himself aloof from 
the general movement toward organization among 
the tillers of the soil. It is born of necessity, and al! 
must help. 

A single farmer is of but little value to the com- 
merce of the nation, but united with others he rep- 
resents a power that all others combined can’t equal. 

Connecticut reports another new Grange with 100 
charter members. 

Five years ago the State Grange of Delaware 
brought suit before the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission, against the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
controls the railroads of the state, because it com- 
pelled the farmers of the state to pay on an average 
33 per cent. higher freight on peaches, other fruit, 
and vegetables than was paid on the same kinds of 
products from Norfolk, Va., going over the same 
road, and 150 to 200 miles farther from market. 
After a long hard fight the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission lately decided in favor of the State 
Grange, and bave ordered reductions in freight on 
fruits, vegetables, potatoes, etc., of from 20 to 25 
percent. It means a saving cf hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to the farmers of the state. Farmers 
can pull together. 

Last year the Executive Committee of the Dlinois 
State Grange offered a prize of $10,000 for a device 
that could be attached to a self-binder, to use straw 
instead of wire or binding twine, and it is claimed 
that they ‘‘ have it.” 

Secretary Rusk, of the Department of Agriculture, 
gave the big folks of the city, congressmen and 
others, quite a lecture in the North American Review 
about what they did not know about farmers and 
farming. He labelled it, ‘‘ The Duty of the Hour,” 
and it contained many good solid chunks of common 
sense, for which ‘‘ Uncle Jerry ” is noted. A few of 
his good thoughts will not be out of place here: 


*T am of those who believe that the farmer in 
politics has come to stay. More, I am of those 
who believe that in spite of sible, nay, inevita- 
ble, blunders on the part of men comparatively 
untried in the conduct of public affairs, the pres- 
ence and influence of the farmer in politics will 
ultimately prove beneficial to the country at large. 

“Capital need fear no illegitimate onslaught on 
the rights of property at the hands of men who 
own theirown homes, who till theirown acres, and 
who owe their living to the proper administration 
of the little capital they possess.” 

He says, “The farmers have just cause of com. 
plaint in the unequal distribution which has at- 
tended the growing prosperity of the pony © 

“Treat men equally, and those who are the vic- 
tims of the inequality, will always and justly 
complain. 

“Agriculture is indeed not only the source of all 
our national prosperity,but the very basis and foun- 
dation of the entire national superstructure—the 
foundation of the dam, the weakness of which is 
certain to result in general disaster. 

**Not the wealth of the few, but the well being of 
the many, must be our chief concern.” 


Wallingford Grange, Connecticut, recently pur- 
chased a car load of cotton seed meal, one of bran, 
and another of shingles. 

The Farmers’ League cut quite a figure in the 
spring elections, specially in New England and New 
York state. 

The Farmers’ Alliance in the South has completely 
broken up the cotton bagging ‘‘trust”’ that for sev- 
eral years levied its high tax upon each bale of cot- 
ton. The farmers in the Grange in the North and 
West working on the same line, have smashed the 
binding twine ‘‘trust,” and through co-operation 
will buy their binding twine this year lower than 
ever before. 











$100.00 for 81,50. 

J. B. Cray, Millersburgh, Ky., writes: “I re- 
moved Bunch from stifle joint on my horse with 
half a bottle of QUINN’S OINTMENT, everything 
else having failed. The investment e me 
$100 in sale of horse.”” For Curbs, Splints, Spavins 
Me ind en ae Bunches, in has no equal. Trial 

ox, 2> cents, silver or stamps. Regular size $1 
delivered. Address, ” te 

W. B. Eddy & Co., Whitehall, N. Y. 


EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 
bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, Southdown 
and Hampshiredown Sheep a C- 
talty, Chester White, Berkshire 
Colts yh _ a VAR it 
1e Shephe gs, &c. 1 
OF POULTRY. Come see our stock 
a ect for yourselves. Send 
Stamp for circular and prices. 
EDWARD WALTER, Box 76. West Chester, 
Chester county, Penna. (Formerly T. Walter & Sons.) 


Channel Can Creamery 


Makes the most Butter, Ratses all the Cream - 
outice. We furnish Oburns, Butter wey a 
all kinds of Dairy and Creamery Goods. 
First order at wholesale. Agents Wanted. Send 
for circulars. WM. E. LINCOLN CO., 
arren, Mass., and Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 



























DAY SURE. $2.15 Samples Free. 
other § 


$5 orse owners buy 1 toG. 20 
ties. Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
Why Pay Retail Prices, 
When can buy HaND-MapE Oak LEATHER 
HARNESS, single $7 to Double $18.50 to 
40. justrated logue Order 
KING & CO., M'f'rs, Owego. N. Y. 


$ ti 
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MH STOCK FEEDING 


Is Best Secured Through 


Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutting. 


Send six cents in stamps for Prof. Cook's 
“Silo and Silage,” 3rd edition for 1891, by 
far the best treatise ever published on the Silo. 
aa Don’t buy a Cutter for Ensilage or Dry Fodder 

‘ti_you get our latest pamphlet for 1891. “THE 
SMALLEY CUTTER,” how it is made and 
what it will do, mailed FREE to any ad 


SMALLEY MANUF'6 CO., Manitowoc, Wis, 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 








Dorothy Tucker tries her hand. 

Sell animals as soon as profitable growth ceases. 

Did you ever think of an animal as a partner? 
This is the right idea. 

The profit lies near the top of the milk pail. The 
poor cow is a loss to her owner. 

Butter making is an art which is suited to woman, 
all but the churning. That should be done by an 
animal. 

Have you got a weighing scale in your cow stable ? 
Do you want to know how much milk each cow 
gives? This is business. 

Butter exhausts the farm the least of anything. 
A ton less than half-a-dollar’s worth of nitrogen, 
with no potash or phosphoric acid. 

Only by giving cows plenty of water. clean and 
cool, and keeping them from the flies a portion of 
the day, can any profit be had from the dairy. 
Make a note of it. 


and across the loins. Lack of succulence in the food 
will produce fever and paralysis. The remedy for 
these troubles lies more in the prevention than in 
doctoring. Give laxative foods always to hogs and 
especially to sows in pig. 

Linseec meal, old process, is the best food for 
hogs to prevent constipation when they are confined 
in pens and yards. There is more fertilizing value 
in it than in any food, except cotton seed meal. 

Get acquainted with the little pigs. Do not let the 
stronger pigs rob the smaller and weaker ones. 

The sow should be fed a small amount the first 
three days after the pigs are born, so as not to make 
more milk than the pigs can take. 

Some one wants to know if there is a pig-pen 
breed of hogs? The small Yorkshires and the Essex 
come the nearest to this want of any breed. These 
small and chunky breeds will bear confine much the 
best. They are naturally quiet and lazy. 





When a ham is half fat, and it costs fifteen cents 


a pound, and no one will eat the fat, the ham really 
costs thirty cents a pound. When the hogs are fat- 
tened lean, that is with only a small per cent. fat, 
ham isham. When hogs are made excessively fat 
bam is not ham, but ham is a delusion. 

‘Delusion ham” does not pay. 

Pigs kept growing in a thrifty manner will make 
a large part of tender lean meat. Muscle is meat. 
Fatis not meat, as it is fat, and with most people this 
is waste. It does not pay to feed hogs to make waste. 

Plenty of clover or other pasture, with a little 
corn, will make the most muscle with enough fat. 
Plenty of corn and no pasture will make the most of 
the hog fat and very little muscle. The fat costs the 
most and is worth the least. 

Uld notions are often in the way to better things. 








HORSE TALK. 
BY “ TIM.” 

The check rein has too much reign. 

Indigestion is the cause of a horse learning to crib. 
With the first symptoms give Glauber salts daily and 
put the animal in a box stall where there is no man- 
ger. Feed from the floor. Buckle a strap around 
the neck of the confirmed cribber, so tight that when 
it attempts to crib it will choke itself, and it will 
abstain. 

The collar must not be too wide nor too short. 

More horses die with colic than with any other 
form of disease. Care in feeding and in giving water 
will go a great way to prevent this disease. 

A tired horse should rest before eating grain. 
This will strengthen digestion. 

Take the harness off the horses at noon. 
help the team to rest. 

Clean all the sweat out of the hair on the breast 
and also keep the inside of the collar clean. 

Frequent grooming the horse will aid in keeping 
up its tone and vigor. 

Scrub horses are going to be, and are now, very 
cheap. Rear good ones. 

The sixteen-hand horse will sell better than a 
smaller one. 


BRIST 
BY GEORGE. 

Bad water is a cause of disease. 

Give the little pigs green grass or young clover in 
a rack. 

When hogs eat on dusty ground they may inhale 
enough dust to cause catarrh or to injure their lungs. 

Do not set the rings in hogs so as to wound the 
bone. 

Do not put the ring through to the partition be- 
tween the nostrils. 

Give Glauber salts to pigs which are constipated. 
Mix it in milk. The dose is one-fourth to a balf 
pound for a grown hog, and less, according to size. 

A Westerner thinks we take too much pains with 
our hogs. Of course @ man must choose between the 
cost of labor and care and the cost of loss. There is 
@ comfort in care as compared to loss, but then 
some folks get used to all sorts of things. We can- 
not, as we were built to be particular. 

For tape worms in hogs or dogs, give no food for 
twenty-four hours, then give half an ounce to an 
ounce of spirits of turpentine according to the size 
of the animal. Dilute the dose with a half pint of 
milk and give no food for twelve hours following. 
Wet beds will cause paralysis in the legs of hogs 


It will 


The best whole grain for the little pigs is oats. 
They will chew and swallow the meats and spit out 
the sbells. Give the little pigs all they will eat. 

As soon as the sow has gotten used to the loss of 
her pigs she may be put into a pasture and fed there 
for a few days a little grain, and if there is water 
for her, she will want nothing else buta dry bed in 
which to sleep till the next litter of pigs are born. 
The pigs will be strong and healthy, as grass is a 
perfect food for a hog, and it wants nothing else 
for its support. When thus managed there will be 
no cake in the udders nor frenzy at the birth of the 
young. 





TROUGHS. 

There is a healthy sentiment about some troughs. 
Many people remember tenderly the moss-grown 
trough at the old pump. But a trough is also an 
jntensely practical thing. It is important on the 
farm, being one of those simple things made im- 
portant by frequency of use. We use troughs in 
feeding and watering every class of farm animals. 
A leaky trough is a vexatious nuisance; a tight, 
durable trough is a joy. A very good trough may 
be made by hollowing out with an adze a log of du- 
rable wood. A very large log may be taken, split in 
halves, and each half be hollowed out. Holes bored 
in the ends receive legs, elevating the trough from 
the ground, making it better for large animals. 
This trough may hold either food or water. The 
bark should be taken off the log first, and if any 
large knots or defects are revealed, reject the log. 
It will make a leaky trough. For a hog trough, 
it is better to use a smaller log, and all of it, flatten- 
ing off the sides. 

Although I have plenty of timber, [ find the most 
economical troughs are those made from plank. I 

- use pine plank two inches thick. 
The plank must contain no 
knots or ‘wind shakes,” or 
large cracks. The excellence 
of this sort of a trough especi- 
ally depends upon the way in 
which it is made. Two draw- 
ings will show best and quick- 
est the right and the wrong 
way. Letting one part into another makes the 
trough tighter, and if Jet in as shown in Fig. 1, 
and not as shown in Fig. 2, the trough will be made 
much stronger and more durable. The bottom is let 
into the sides also. Smooth the edges to be let in. 
Lay them against the plank to be grooved, make a 
mark close to each edge, and then saw just a little 
inside of each mark, so the groove is a little nar- 
rower than the edge to be 
fitted in it. Saw along quarter 
of an inch deep and then chip 
out the wood with a chisel, 
making the groove of the 
same depth throughout. Paint 
the groove and edge with thick 
paint—brown mineral paint 
is cheapest and best—before 
they are put together. As Fig. 1 does not show 
the end piece let into the bottom, the reader is safe 
in concluding that the better way is to let the end of 
the bottom into the end piece. The bolts should be 
of iron, one-half inch in diameter. With the grooves 
they will hold the trough well together, and no pails 
should be used. Such a trough is durable. I have 
one that has been in constant use for fourteen years. 
I bore a hole in the bottom of every trough and fit 
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it with a hardwood plug. Then the water can be 





let out of freezing nights. If a stout tarred striug is 
tied to the end of the plug and fastened to the top 
of the trough, the plug will not be lost, and one will 
not have sometimes to reach into cold water to pull 
out the plug. It pays to nave plenty of good troughs 
about the farm. Finally, more material is required, 
compared with capacity, for V-shaped troughs than 
for square ones. JOHN M. STAHL. 


SOME DAIRY LESSONS. 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER, (JOHN'S DAUGHTER). 

I have found out that the nearer one keeps to 
rules, the easier and better we can make butter. If 
one does not have any rules. what then ? Why, more 
or less failure, and butter will be like Jacob's cattle, 
only more so. They tell me only about one-fourth 
of the butter which goes to market is first-class, and 
the rest reaches by reason of strength, all the way 
from tolerable to intolerable. This is a good long 
stretch, but there is no profit in it. 

No one can afford to make poor butter, and no 
one need to. There is not much charity in me, nor 
forgiving grace—on the butter question. I am won- 
derfully good, or can be in all other matters, but 
about butter there is no half-way place, or outer 
gate. It is to be, or not to be; to do, or not to do. 
Let us be and do; be on time, and do it right. 

Butter makers want the best price to be had for 
the best butter. We cannot afford anything else. 
Our labor should be skilled, and it should command 
a good price. 

We can leave our milk till it gets sour on the milk, 
but when we do, we take big risks. It may get bit- 
ter before it gets sour, and it will in cool weather, 
inacold place. This will spoil it. It might be so 
sour just at night, that it is beginning to spoil, and 
over night it would spoil—and often does. It may 
be all curdled at the bottom of the pan and in the 
middle, and not show much at the top, and be too 
sour, and so spoil the butter. The butter is, as is 
the cream ; churning does not change the chemical 
condition. If the cream is stricken with disease or 
death, it all goes into the churn and into the roll, or 
into the butter tub. The funeral and mourners are 
a certain after contingent. 

I think a woman is very smart who lets milk get 
sour in a pan and makes good butter. Some do it, 
but the most don’t. Everybody thinks they can, or 
could belong to the ‘‘ most,” but the butter has a 
different expression. It says the ‘‘ most” are on the 
other side. 

Well, how shall we stop all this risk? Separate 
the cream from the milk always while the milk and 
cream are sweet. This rule will not after all fully 
meet the case. There are mysteries in butter mak- 
ing; queer things happen when all the household 
** give it up.” ‘‘Can’t understand it.” I don’t either, 
but I can understand that milk made up, as it is, of 
so many things, is not liable to stand still, but goes 
right on, as other things go on, from one condition 
to another. We see things make changes, and rapid 
changes, right under our eyes, we know it. but we 
cannot tell much about it; and it is so with milk 
For these reasons I have made up my mind, and 
all the family agree with me, that milk and cream 
are no exceptions, and the sooner we can get the 
butter fats separated from the milk and onto the 
tables of our customers, the better for the butter, 
for the customers, and last, but not least, for the 
Tucker family. 

Even this rule, as sensible as it is, and according 
to my ideas of science, has its exceptions. The 
cream must not be thrown up too fast, or we will 
have cheesy butter, and this will be * off” in flavor 
and will not keep well. 

I vary my rule and write it thus: get the cream 
up as soon as possible without violating another 
rule. The other rule is, not to reduce the temper- 
ature of the milk below forty-five degrees; because 
when the temperature is reduced below this, we will 
have more or less cheesy matter in the butter. We 
can wash a great deal of it out, but not all. It is 
better not to have it in the cream. 

I believe it is better to have less cream. and have 
it good, than to try to get more and have it struck 
with death. There is no comfort in handling poor 
cream ; but a great deal of satisfaction in having it 
nice. It is safer to handle the cream, for the churn, 
and not to keep it or wait for anything, for if we do 
there will be chemical changes which maybe, and 
naturally will be, on the line of putrefaction., as thie 
is nature’s law. 

Some people like to hold a part of their cream 
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until they get ‘‘a churning.” This notion or prac- 
tice costs a great deal. The first, or oldest batch of 
cream, is kept in a cool place until enough is had for 
achurning. While this collecting process is going 
on, the oldest cream is undergoing a change, and 
perhaps getting bitter, which means, practically, 
getting spoiled. The word churning is to my notion 
a conventional term and may mean more or less. 
It is better to have it less, and have good butter, than 
to have it more and have it poor. The only safe 
rule is to churn often, and the safest rule is tochurn 
every day. 

Next time I will try and get the cream to the 
churn and ready for market, but meanwhile lect us 
churn often and be on the safe side. 

The Orchards. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Do not hurry the cows, as it will reduce the but- | 


ter yield. 

“George” has twenty breeding sows. 
one-hog farmer, 

The sheepman who shears early gets the most 
wool, sheep and lamb, and less ticks and bones. 

Use plaster in the stables and on the manure. It 
will absorb the ammonia. It will keep the cow 
stable sweet. 

A Virginia man has a pig with only one hind leg. 
It isa male and follows its mother to the woods 
every day and is doing nicely. 

The best way, after all, to keep a cow from kick- 
ing is to strap the hind legs together just above the 
gambrels. Use astrap an inch and a half wide. 

Save money and make money at the same time 
by hustling all the hogs intoa field. If necessary 
raake a fence, posts twelve feet apart, two hemlock 
boards eight inches wide and two barbed wires. 
The pasture idea will pay for the fence. 


He is no 


Mrs. Norris Carpenter, West Hoosick, N. Y.. says, 
“We only weigh the butter we sell from one-haff 
Jersey cow. One year she made 300 Ibs.; the next 
296 lbs., so we sold 596 lbs. after supplying the fam- 
ily.” The cow surely is a good friend. 

The horns may also be changed in form byscrap- 
ing. They will incline toward the side which is 
made the thinnest or weakest. Scrape the under- 
side to turn them downwards—and on the upper 
side to turn them upwards, or the same process 
to make them crumbly or straight. This method 
is notso positive as by the use of the clamps on 
the growing horn. 


An extra hole in a cow’s teat can be closed by 
cutting across the hole and pressing the parts to- 
gether so they will adhere and grow together. A 


very light rubber band will hold them together or | 


asmall plaster of pitch. This cannot be done when 
the cow is giving milk, as the handling of the teat 
will interfere with the healing. With care the extra 
hole can be stopped by the hand while the cow is 
being milked. 


When you want to lift a ewe, let one person put 
his arm about the neck, being careful not to choke 
it, and another going behind Hift by the flanks with 
each hand, In this way nostrain will be brought 
upon the stomach or the hinder parts. It is the 
only safe way to carry a ewe in lamb. Itis the 
right way to carry every sheep. A hog may be car- 
ried in the same way lifting behind, but by the 
ears in front. 


Grub in the head is caused by the presence of the 
larvee of the gadfly, which hatch from eggs de- 
posited in the nostrils in summer. When the eggs 
hatch the grub crawls up the nostrils and remains 
there until it is ready to go into the chrysalis state 
to become a fly again. The only remedy is to inject 
a@ dilution of carbolic acid into the nostrils which 
may produce a dislodgment of the grub. The dis- 
ease is rarely fatal. Tar is put upon the nostrils 
of sheep in summer to keep the fly away. Sheep 
huddle together with their noses towards the cen- 
ter and close to the ground to prevent the stings of 
the fly. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
vead his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 





Fine Rubber Top Buggy, - $50 00 
Good Set Buggy Harness, - 5 50 


A Genuine Chilled Iron Plow, with 
Wheel and Jointer Complete, 2 horse, 7 00 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


W. R. VAN GILDER, Petersburgh, N. J. 





STABLE FASTENER 
For Cattie andiHorses. 


Touch of a lever ae sulaenep ell instantly. 
Sent, cioneinem, Security against r~ 
saves half the f Nem ‘Circulars free. Mention 
N paper. GEORGE JACKSON, Mapleton, } Ind. 


should be fed all 
D eee the It don’t 
p feeding 
; you will Ni immediate in + 4 te & a 


sal about twe cents per quart, an one quart fed to each cow 
per day will produce great results; and two cents a day issurely 
a smal invedenant for farmer to make. Send your orders 
to GIBBS & BRO., No. 1 So. Front St.,Phila., Pa, 


“FOOTE’S INVIGORATING FOOD” 
FOR HORSES AND CATTLE 


contains nothing that could in bo | way injure man or beast. It 
acts as a Tonic, imparts vigor and strength to the syeem, om 
possesses wonderfu nee qualities, On receipt of 81.00 
will send four | lb. packages and prepay express c to any 
part of the U.S. Send + oar i BAT ing Home Testimo- 
nials. §#~AN AGENT W RY TOWN. 
INVIGORATING Food rr ie ry vataleilh, N. Y. 

















Those using our goods#iram 
appreciate their mer. 
ddress 


H. H. PALMER & CO.F 
52 Pearl St., ROC 


THE VICTORIA 


HAND POWER 


SEPARATOR 


STRONG, SIMPLE 
A PRACTICA 
WORKING MACHINE. 


H Boy P. , 200 Ib i 
2 Si20S. Mts Power ab tee pee 


Circulars and testimonials free. 
The DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO., 
1906 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Mfrs. of the Automatic Capillary Milk J 
Oooler and other Specialties. 


os STAR BAIL CHURN. 


Best Churn in the World. 


A child can work it. Nochurn 
cleaned so easy. No dashers or 
paddies, no inside fixtures. 
Will make 10 per cent more but- 
ter.One ortwochurnsat whole- 
sale prices where we have 4 
agents. Write ion oe want e 91 


and a pric on AGEN a Ani: 
E ~ th : 



























STOCKRAISERS’ 


OF WASHINCTON, PA. 


President, Jas. L. HENDERSON, Washington, Pa. 
Vice-President, JOHN LOUGHLIN Sidney, —, 








retary, H. M. SWEET, ne 
reasurer, A, 8. EaGLEson ashington, Pa. 
ASSETS. Pan V M 
‘AR VALUE. ARKET V. 
| United States 4% Consols.. . 83, 000. 00 600. _—. 
Harrison Co. » Ohio, 6% Bonds... - 5,000.00 5, 200.00 
Jefferson “ 5 * 20; 000.00 20, 400 .00 
| Sidney, - 2 ~ 15, 000 .00 16, 000.00 
Washington, Pa., 4 » 10, 000.00 10, 000. 00 
Total pore and market values, $53, 000.00 55, 200.00 
| Cash in bank......... .. $45,315.50 
Accrued interest on Bonds not included in 
Re ID, 55s sc cnsdhbns ance baneae ee 695 .75 
| Net Assets. . cnaitiedtcen donk aun Manas oad $101, 211.25 
| L ABIL IT IES. 
| Amount of actual paid up capital..............8100,000.00 
III, 5s 5's nin cc bs cena vacacanssenandeueeaeeeal $1,211.25 


The * Stockraisers ” is Esentially a Farmers’ 
and Breeders’ Company. 


Fire insurance agents having a good line of country risks will 
do well to write for our terms to agents. 


H. M. SWEET, “ecretary, Washington, Pa, 


inc CURRY COMB 


—THERE— 
Patented in United 


States, July 16. 1889, and 


in Foreign Countries, 








a coms THAT comeines THE STRENGTH or 
METAL with THe ELASTICITY of aBRUSH. 


Efficient, Humane, Convenient and Durable. 





8=CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION.“@@ 
Send 50c, for sample 72 mail, if not sold by your deale 
DRESS: 


| SPRING CURRY COMB CO. South Bend, Ind. 


THE “KIRKWOOD” « 


| AUTOMATIC IRON 
| WIND ENGINE. 

Most Reliable, Strong- 
est, Lightest Running. 

The best appliance of 

modern times for pump- 

ing water. Pumps for all purposes, 

Send for catalogue and prices. 
| PROGRESS ENGINE & MACHINE WORKS 


Fredericksburg. Va. 













THE ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 


For 18 Years have cealt direct with consumers, — Te 
ploce. saving them the 
‘e ship anywhere, = 
with privilege of examining before buying. No. 15 Cart, 
We pay f freight charges both ways if not 
Warrant everythi 
ing an Sas sae - ey S10 to 85 to a 
~t a a s well as 0 to 80! 
order for them. We and 


No. 1 Farm Harness. 


at wholesale 
dealer's profit. 












middleman to 
) have 


$60 
Phactons. 8110 


OUR 


2 Are all 
—~_} ingle, 
64-page 


ONE PRICE ONLY; 
Figgas, Three-Spring or Combination 


Top Bagg! 00 aes Ss 0s tll for § ot oe. 


Fine Road Cart— with d 
Boxing free, We take all risk of damage in shipping. 


0 10 820. Ont 
ie 2 pom 












$21. | 


day’ 2 years. 





give no credit, 


pte pee Oey at 885. 
r 8135. 

at . 
—15. 


if AR N NESS 
oer Destie, $20 to 


B. PRATT, Sec Ys . ELKHART, IND. 
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Live Stock Insurance Company, 
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_ THE PO ULTRY YARD. 


“May and early June pullets will make good winter 
layers. 

Shade in summer is as essential as sunshine in 
winter. 

There is not a crying need for more new breeds. 
Let us improve the old ones by careful selection. 

Milk that has stood in the sun for two or three 
days is rotten and not fit for poultry to drink. 

How long has it been since the fowls have had 
fresh water ? How long since the water vessels were 
cleansed ? 

This is the month to sell all young stock that is 
ready for market. Hens, too, should go now. They 
will bring more now than later on. 





The red mites congregate on the under sides of the 
perches and hide in the cracks, knot holes and crevi- 
ces. Crude, or refined petroleum, will rout them. 


The unthrifty condition of young broods is fre- 
quently due to large lice that may be found at night 
on the heads of the little birds. A safe remedy is 
made by soaking fishberries in alcohol. Dilute one- 
half with water and apply at night. 


VARMI NT PROOF COOPS. 

There will be many late broods hatched after the 
first of June, and these will require the best of care 
and protection from the new tribe of varmints that 
will appear in midsummer. To meet the case we 
illustrate a coop admirably contrived for the pur- 
pose. It is the invention of J. A. W., Pear] River, 
N.Y. He writes: Last year I constructed a coop 
that gave us much satisfaction. It is somewhat 
novel and completely baffles our worst enemy, the 
Mephitis Americanis. 

Referring to Fig. 1, X is one of four pieces of 3x3 
scantling 3 feet long; A is a 10-inch board 16 feet 
long. hinged to bottom and may be folded up 











SESE 

FIG. 1 
night; O is one of 9 end and division boards, 2 feet 
long, 14 inches wide in front and 10 inches in the 
rear; B is a board 4 inches wide on which are two 
buttons to hold the wide board up: C is one of 8 
lattice doors that swing outward and upward, and 
may be held up by a cord attached to nail on roof. 
Ventilation is provided by an open space between B 
and roof. 

We scarcely need to add that this coop may be 
made on the same principle and yet have but one or 
two apartments. 

MOVABLE PERCH. 

Fig. 2 represents a conyenient movable perch for 
a small house, and is so plain 
that but little explanation is §§ 
needed. The front supports 
should be about 18 inches 
long and those in the rear 
about 30 inches. The plat- 
form should not be less than 
21¢ feet wide and a 6-inch strip be nailed in front 
to form a trough. 

All the fixtures of a poultry house should be mov- 
able for the sake of cleanliness and convenience. 


BEGINNING BUSINESS. 


Epirork FARM JOURNAL:—A friend and I are 
talking of going into the poultry business. We in- 
tend to begin with market poultry, and as we feel 
ourselves able we intend to branch out into the 
fancy stock, still keeping on with the market stock. 
The farm that we have in view contains 18 acres, 
about 8 acres of which is good for grass only, leav- 
ing 10 acres to work. The yearly rent will be about 
$90. We intend to keep one horse and one mule; 
peony a cow. We propose to do business on a 
arge scale, and, of course, have incubators and 
brooders. Please tell me what incubator and 
brooder you would advise us to use, bow many 
chickens and what kind would be the best, also, 
what will be the cost of starting the establish- 
ment? We expect to raise what feed we can. 
Our main object will be to push spring broilers 
so as to furnish the shore hotels, which pay 2 and 
30 cts. und during April and May, also to run 
in a good tm many during the holidays into the city 
markets. Please auswer this through the FARM 
JOURNAL, and oblige the son of an old subscriber. 

Morrisville, Pa. 8. D. 


We can answer the above letter in general terms 
only. The plan of our correspondent is in the main 
an excellent one. It is best to have plenty of room 
on a poultry farm. We never have liked the half- 





Fig. 2. 








acre-enough ideas advocated by sume poultrymen. 
From five to twenty acres is none too much for a 
general poultry farm. 

It is a — plan also for two active young mer, 
both equally interested,to start the business together. 
Hired help that is efficient and reliable is difficult to 
obtain. 

We cannot choose incubators and brooders for our 
readers. There are several advertised in the Farm 
JOURNAL that do good work in the hands of a per- 
son of experience. Hatching and rearing chickens 
artificially is an art that must be acquired by prac- 
tice; some acquire it easily, others cannot learn it 
at all. The latter are the persons who assert that it 
is a failure. 

For beginners like 8. D. und his friend, common 
hens are as good as any. We suggest that they buy, 
say. 150 medium size or large hens, having Cochin, 
Brahma or Plymouth Rock blood in them, divide 
into five flocks and put a pure bred Leghorn cock- 
ere] with each flock. Light plumaged hens and 
white cockerels are to be preferred. 

A laying bouse for such a flock should be 80 feet 
long and 12 wide, giving a section 12x16 to each flock. 

A brooder house of the same dimensions, divided 
into 10 sections 8x9, having a 3-foot passageway in 
the rear would be large evough to start with. If a 
single boiler and hot water system be used, it will be 
necessary to have a boiler room at one end of the 
brooder house. The feed and incubator room may 
be attached to this part of the building. 

For the first season two incubators 
eggs capacity will be ample. 

As to the land, four acres will suffice for buildings. 
yards and runs, six may be devoted to grain, clover 
and vegetables, and the eight acres of grass may 
produce hay for the stock and afford a range for the 
breeding stock after hay harvest. 

8. D. can make an estimate of the capital required 
from the outline here given. 


f 250 or 300 


A YEAR’S EGG ACCOUNT. 

We condense the following instructive record from 
Farm Poultry, a valued exchange, published by L. 8. 
Johnson & Co.. Boston. It is the experience of the 
editor. Mr. A. F. Hunter: 

‘We had a set-back, caused by infertile eggs and 
non-broody hens in the spring of 1889, bringing us 
to the entrance upon the winter business with imma- 
ture pullets which were long months in coming to 
laying maturity, and their immatureness made them 
susceptible to colds, and the roupy (rainy) weather 
of last fall and early winter, aided by the dampness 
in a newly built and not dry house, gave them colds, 
so that we had some roup to battle with. which of 
course, further debilitated the birds, and our egg 
record shows that in the four months of October. 
November, December and Janus ry. we got but 3 — 
eggs, while in February we got 3,237, and in M: arcl 
5.206; but in February the price had dropped roe 
38 cents in November) to 24 cents, and in March to 
18 cents. Could there be a better illustration of 
what we have often written in this paper about the 
value of getting the chickens out early and bringing 
the pullets to laying maturity in October or by 
November Ist? Here are the figures: 


EGG AVERAGE EGG AVERAGE 

YIELD. PRICE. YIELD PRICE 
October, » 147 32c. May, 4,283 He 
November, 474 3&c. June, 4,037 2c. 
December, 1,468 36c, July, 3,854 4c. 
January, 1,618 30c, August, 3,288 2hc 
February, 3,237 24e. September, 2,009 Ble 
March, 5,206 18c. —— 
April, 4,505 7c. Total, 34,126 
cinta nccnetetnbednnasacdceeces ‘ 

a ee ree 
Profit.... Sn Sth eshnaen.s see a 
Average number of hens kept. i i : ae 
* eggs per hen.. i a 

a Ne EE BN. oa hice tna ns doe cccdatbsdescccencces 





In 1886 we got au average of 176 8. and a 
OSE.COMB BROWN LEGHORNS a yer Circu- 
J. L. RANDOLPH, Bartlett, Ohio. 


pt gs 15 eggs, 85; mee ogee 13 ones. $1.50; Ww. 
&58. Wyandottes, W.&B Feed 7 Be Boog 
13, 81; 30, $2. Circular free. A. I. ELD: A, Delaware, N. J. 


YORNISH INDIAN GAMES, We are selling eggs 
from the finest lot of these birds that ever crossed the ocean. 
Send 2c. nd 2c. stamp t for Illus. Circular. A. D. ARNOLD, Dillsburg, Pa.? 


IRMERS ANP Dal RYMEN. _ Send for circulars of 
FAR SIMPLE CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE 


to x: a POWELL, Golden's Bridge, N. Y, 
THE DANIELS PLOW SULKY 


Will work equally as well on rough and stony 
land, as on Westen prairies. It is unlike any 
: other sulky made, can be attached to any 
common W alking Plow in 5 minutes 
» time, & is warranted not to increase 

the draft one pound. Will turn a 
lm my) square corner without raising the 
plow. The only plow made with a 
Foot Lever to start the point of plow 
J abruptly i in the ground, or to elevate 
it to skim over fast stones or around 
roots Vanta an live man to act as agent in every town 
in the a 's. “Address, E . P. DANLELS & CO., Havana, New York. 










So dial a 
child can 
operate it. 











profit of $2.92 per hen, and the difference this year 
lies wholly in the lack of eggs in October, Novem- 
ber, December and January. The egg yield was all 
right after February Ist, as a glance at the table 


shows. The decrease in April, etc., was due to the 
retirement of hens for setting and brooding chick- 
ens. We sold 20 and ate some, and early in Septem- 


ber began marketing them to make room for rap- 
idly maturing pullets, so that September’s account 
drops suddenly. 

The cost of food and supplies ose looks 
large until we remember that it includes food for 
raising the chickens also; deducting the $135.27 for 
them we find the cost per hen about $1.21, which is 
very near the cost of former years. Grain bas been 
low most of the year, but has advanced sharply of 
late. Had it been as high throughout the year it 
would have cost us $1.30 or more to feed a hen. 

We hatched over 900 chickens, began marketing 
the cockerels as soon as they were suitable for broil- 
ers. and have on hand, October Ist, about 400 
pullets (and year-old hens saved for breeding) 
and 100 of the best cockerels saved for breeding. 
Ordinarily the cockerels sold will pay the cost of 
food for raising both themselves and the pullets. 
The latter item is $135.27, and the sales to date are 
$98.66, but the cockerels saved to sell for breeding 
are worth more at the live weight price than the 
#36.61 difference. They will average five pounds 
apiece, the price now is 12 cents per pound, making 
them worth fully $60, so that our claim that the pul- 
lets cost nothing, being paid for by the cockereis, 
holds good. 

The feed account is an interesting study. We ex- 
pended $10 for beef trimmings from the butcher 
That looks quite an item, but distribute it over 
the (nearly) 500 pullets and cockerels brought to 
maturity, and it is but two cents apiece; a smal! 
amount per chicken for the growth it gives. We 
have frequently spoken of the benefit 
coarse oatmeal to chicks. 

We have fed it liberally. making it two of the five 
feeds when the chicks were fed five times a day, and 
af that once daily, at a total 5 

tically 10 cents per chick, which certainly s 


of feeding 





cost of $50 52, prac- 


we it 
to be not the costly food many think it Six dollars 
per barrel for first-class oatmeal] to feed chicks looks 
large, but it spends so well in the feeding that we 
bave come to consider it an economical food 

We bave used about three tons of gen 





f wheat. This sounds large, and the $473.42 wl 


three and one-half tons of barley, an 
‘ 
Was } aid out for it, and the beef scraps, shells, et 


oks a large amount, but if the credit side t 
shown #400 worth more of eggs, as it should have 
done, the balance would hav oked better 


FOOT NOTES. 

C. F., Falls Church, Va. Yes, certainly, plaster 
the interior of hen house. It is an excellent pla 
and takes whitewash nicely 

We have calls from subscribers for it 
about ducks. Who has them for sale? 
Are the Rouen duck breeders asleep ? 


touen 


A little boy, on seeing his mother take some 
ducks from a nest, said: *O mother, what kind of 
chickens are those with mashed moufs and paper 
‘tween their toes?” 


For preventing and curing gapes, take dry air- 
slaked lime and at night sprinkle two or three 
handfuls over the brood in the coop. If lime is 
strong enough, and you use enough of it, it will 
cure every time. Have used this remedy for years 


and it has never failed. A.S., Chinook, Montana. 


Can any of the JOURNAL readers explain the 
cause of fowls’ eyesight becoming impaired? I 


AND PLENTY OF IT 
by using the Best and Cheap- 
est Hive made. Address, 

D. STUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind, 


The SILO is rapidly being adopted in all 
sections of the U.S. and portions of Canada as 
the cheapest possible means of harvesting and 
feeding the corn crop; no waste, no hu.king, 
no grinding, no toll to pay, nor time to lose, and 
a reserve of green feed for all seasons of the 
year when pasturage and other crops may fai 
Double the number of stock can be kept on the 
same number ofacres under cultivation. 

Our Catalogue embraces valuableinformation 
and detailed instructions on the subject, as well 
as description and prices of the FAMOUS 


‘OHIO” 


Ensilage and Fodder Cutters 
THE SILVER MFG. CO., SALEM, Ohio. 





BARNES, IRON FENCE 










= 


An Iron Post 

ad Rai FARM FENCE THAT HAS NO EQUAL 
p for Cheapness, DURABILITY and Neatness. 
re Flat Rails. 
in the world for fencing Ranches and Railroads, 
Makes a Neatand Durable Fence for YARDS 
and LAWNS, 
five rails to the panel. 


PERFECTLY SAFE. BEST 


Price 9 cts. per running foot. 
Lilustrated Catalogue Free. 


BARNES IRON FENCE CO., Girard Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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have had two young hens so affected. They are 
healthy in other respects. E. D., Vandwyne, Wis. 


I have had several hens die from an unknown 
disease. For from one to ten days before they die 
they will lose control of one or both limbs. 

Swanton, Vt. . H.C. B 


This appears to be a case of paralysis. It may 
come from highly stimulating food or there may 
be an inherent tendency in the strain tothis weak- 
ness. There is no cure. a 


O. C. S., Stockbridge, Wis. No, feather pulling 
has nothing todo with the fertility of eggs the hens 
may lay. Feather pulling is common among fowls 
kept in small yards. A Jack of exercise and the 
generally unthrifty condition of fowls thus kept, 
are the causes of infertile eggs. Medium sized 
eggs are best for hatching. 


H. K., Anthon, Ia. For lice on old fowls put 
kerosene on a sponge and rub a little on the plu- 
mage about the vent, under the wings and about 
the head. For sitting hens use pyrethrum powder, 
as any kind of grease will smear the eggs and pre- 
vent them from hatching. To apply powder take 
the fowl by the shanks and dust it down into the 
ruffled feathers. 


Will you please inform me what causes consti- 

pation in young chicks and what to do for them? 
LGi. 

Corn meal as an exclusive diet or cold contracted 
from exposure to cold storms. Succulent food like 
grass, garden vegetables, or bran and a little raw 
meat will overcome the tendency. AS a remedy 
give Nux Vomica, ten pellets to a pint of drinking 
water. 


THE BUSY BEE IN JUNE. 

A swarm of bees in May, 

Is worth a stack of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June, 

Is worth a silver spoon. 
The above often quoted doggerel sets forth the 
importance of early swarms. When colonies throw 
off their first swarms the last of May or the begin- 


ning of June, if the season is a good one, the new 


hives will soon be filled and surplusage deposited in 
the supers. If the brood frames of the new hives 
are filled, or partially filled, with heavy foundation, 
it will be surprising how soon the bees will draw it 
out and complete the combs. The cost of founda- 
tion this year will be considerable, as the price has 
recently advanced on account of the scarcity of wax 
over twenty per cent. But owing to the advantages 
resulting from its use, in the assistance it gives the 
bees, and the securement of straight combs, we be- 
lieve it will pay every apiarist to use it, at least in 
strips of two or three inches wide, fastened to the 
underside of the top bar of every brood frame. 
This is done either with melted wax or narrow 
strips of foundation, one-fourth inch wide, laid on 
the center of the underside of the top bar of the 
frame, (the frame of course being inverted) and then 
a hot iron or poker run over the strip until it is 
melted. Now let the sheet of foundation to be fas- 
tened into the frame be laid horizontally on this 
melted wax, the edge of the foundation extending 
only tothe cenier of the bar, then let the hot iron 
be run over the edge of the sheet of foundation 
until a complete weld is affected between the wax 
first melted and the edge of the foundation. When 
the wax is cold the frame can be again inverted and 
the foundation pressed into its proper position with 
the thumb, so as to hang perpendicularly from the 
top of the frame. The same method can be used in 
fastening starters in section boxes. Very thin foun- 
dation is used for these and should nearly fill them. 

Another important matter for the apiarist to know 
is just when to put on sections or supers for honey. 
Unless your colonies are strong and running over 
with bees, there is but little use in putting them on 
at all. Let it be borne in mind that strong colonies 
are indispensable to get surplus honey. Even when 
you have strong colonies it is well to contract the 
main body of the hive by removing some of the out- 
side frames, and substituting in their place division 
boards. This will crowd the bees and force them up 
into the supers, which should be put on immediately 
after contraction. Should the colony cast a swarm 
shortly after entering the supers, we would recom- 
mend it to be hived and set on the old stand, the col- 
ony from which it has issued removed toa new place 
in the apiary, and also its supers placed on the new 
hive. There will be great addition made to its num- 
bers from the bees returning to their old stand, and 
the work of finishing the sections already started in 
the e supers will be continued until completion. 


~ BPR 8 he Din me BD 


! 
; year. Get everything in readiness for the busy time. 


‘** Make hay when the sun shines,” is a good advice 
in bee-keeping as in every pursuit. 

File your Farm JoURNALS for reference. We will 
refer to back numbers in which we have discussed 
points that we may not notice as fully again. 

For extracted honey, better use two-story hives, 
extracting only from the upper story. If this is 
separated from the lower with a perforated zinc 
honey board, there will be no danger of killing the 
queen. 

Better invest in chaff hives if you have to pur- 
chase any. They are the best and attended with the 
least trouble to winter in on summer stands. Cellar 
wintering is too laborious. 

Mansfield, O. Wma. BALLANTINE. 


ADVERTISEMEN TS. 
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When you write toan po Aes aha be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 
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JI.% Ww. MIL LI ER; Crai head, Pa. 2 ‘varieties of Pure 
Bred Poultry. Eggs, 1.00 per 13. Send for Circular. 


EDC 5 Std G. Wyandottes, 15 eggs, 81. 50; 26,82, L. Brah- 
ma, B. P. Rock,W. & S yan., B. ccm S.'. Hamburg, 


$1 per 15; vad ige D. RANDS, P. M. , Warrington, N. 


EGGS p Paton GUARANTEED. All Varistios. 
P os Ponitry Catalogue ever published. 
2. AP arr P, Raceville. New York. 


a, “MONITOR INCUBATOR Bristol, Conn. 


EURE pa 100 PACE 
Bae KA sun ebook or 


to J. L. CAMPBELL, West Elizabeth, Pa. Mark the 
number of this advertisement (24) on your order and deduct 
$5.00 from price of Incubator. 


JTRS “a WILL FIND GOOD SALES- 
MEN AND READY SALE 
FOR ALL KINDS OF COUNTRY PRODCCE, 

Hogs, Veal and Poultry especially, also Butter and Eggs, 

by MIT fe: to us. Prompt Returns Always, F,. 

) H & CO., 18 Gansevoort st., N. Y. 

Near W. W. Market. . Reference, < Jansevoort Bank, New York. 


T iL CE: = Hens, Chicks, and all kinds 
Peake vermin. Particulars free. 
MBEL T. Apponang, K. I. 


SE a a “NAME for free samples of bee 
veils, comb foundation,advice to beginners, and 
g circular ot bee-book, smokers, etc., or send eight l-c. 
“empe for a 24-p. pamphlet on Taming and Hand- 
ling Bees. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Illinois. 


IC EMC TESTED, $2.00. UNTESTED, 81. 


MTALIMN. QUEERS aa 
IR.K KEYSTONE APIARY, 1991, Hanae 


or Circular. reensburg, Pa. 


BEES AND HONEY 


a The Dovetailed Ptrewmcet, Beat and 
Cheapest BEE-HI for all purpos- 
ases everybody. Send your ad 
“a ee to the L t Bee-Hive Fac- 
“ie, tory in the World for sample copy of 
aed i niagetn Boo re (a$) ilius 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus- 
trated catalogue of Bee-Kee eepers’ 
Supplies. Our A B Cof Boo Cul- 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 p » 6x10, and 
300 cuts. Aa in cloth, $1.25. hnre 
this paper. ROOT. Medina. O 
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ee _ Woven Wire. 


WIRE ROPE 8S 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold b 
McMULLEN'‘'S yes @. Newthing. 


 Estre Y eg FP —“~ 


Th __The McMullen Woven Wire Fence Go. Chicago. fil ‘Woven 





Stores, Granaries, 


OULTRY. pier 


or 15 cts. if on mention thie ARM: 
POULT a 2% page magneine ix months, 
Sample copy free. wy s. mer AV 


GON 
ACHE 
LAY 
AKE HEN. 
CONDITION POWDER 


Highly concentrated. Dose small. In qpenttty costs 
less than one-tenth cent a day per hen. 
cures all diseases. ze ou — t - it Wy send ~Proventa and 

s' ra) ve $1. econ i20; 
Peans 7 he, at d. Testimonials free. Se! 
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DRIVING AWAY T TRAMPS 








Isonly one of many im-> 
portant uses for the 


COMMON SE ‘SENSE 
"once PUMP 


FORCE 


Worth 50 times its Cost 
IN CASE OF FIRE. 


Ready for action in one-eighthof«u minute. Makes 
aComplete Fire Department for any country 
home, out of a common wood pump 


aan Tene the tliing Ser yh — in dairies. 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of all sizes and kinds of Wood Pumps. 














THE ANCHOR 


FENCE POST 


CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 









HANDIEST 
AND MOST DURABLE FENCE POST 


BOTH FOR 


ORNAMENTAL 


AND 


FARM PURPOSES 


Suitable for any Metal 
fencing. 


—_—_——— 


For Prices and Es- 
timates on Fencing 
Send to 


Ancuor Post Co., 
59 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


~ HYNOMAN’S STEEL ROOFINGS 


Make the’best, safest, most durable and economical ROOFING for Houses, 
Cribs, Saw Mills, etc. 


Every shrewd Parmer wt who a 


Roofing will write to us before buying. We GUARANTEE every sheet of Roofing pedo | 


to be perfect and it will last a life-time. 


No more trouble or bother after once pro 


on. 7e send full directions and instructions for laying when requested. Address 


W.G. HYNDMAN & CO., CINCINNATI, O. MMwhea wen 








A_SOLID STEEL FENCE. 


This ts Not Wire. 


MADE OF 





EXPANDED METAL. 


cuT rrow 
Stee! Piates . 





Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 








_ Write for Illustrated Catalo No. 


16. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ore 





Two little hands so careful and brisk, 
Putting the tea-things away ; 

While mother is resting awhile in her chair, 
For she has been busy ali day. 

And the dear little fingers are working for love, 
Although they are tender and wee. 

“+ 1’'ll do it so nicely,” she says to hersel/— 
“ There's nobody else, you see.” 


Why does a duck put its head under water? For 
divers reasons. Why does it take it out again? For 
sun—dry reasons. 

“ This is a wonderful age of invention,’ said Mrs. 
Partington. ‘‘I see they are making wire cloth, 
and I'll have some this very week to put a seat in 
Ike’s everyday trousers.”’ 

ss 


“Do hens pay?’ asks a poultry journal. Mrs, 
Panzie, who had ten dollars’ worth of garden flow- 
ers destroyed by her neighbors’ chickens, says that 
if the hens don’t pay she will sue their owners. 


A strong active boy might make enough money 
to carry him a year through college by getting a 
sprayer and contracting to spray orchards, vine- 
yards and potato fields to prevent injury from in- 
sects, fungi and leat blight. 


HE KNEW HIS FATHER. Tommy—* Did you do 
much fighting during the war, pa?”’ Pa—‘I did 
my share of it, Tommy.”’ Tommy—‘* Did you make 
theenemy run?” Pa—You’re right, Idid,Tommy.” 
Tommy—* Did they ketch you, pa?” 

Aman sent his boy to the store to get twenty 
pencils for twenty cents. He wanted some that 
were four for a cent, and some that were two fora 
cent, and some that were four cents a piece. How 
many of each kind did he get? dS. In: de 


Have you a tennis club in your neighborhood ? 
By combining, a court could be fitted up in some 
central place with little expense to each, and great 
pleasure gotten from it. Have some croquet sets,too; 
it’s just as good fun as ever, if it is out of fashion. 


To clean jewelry : scrub with a very soft brush in 
some soapsuds containing a few drops of amio- 
nia, then throw into a box of sawdust and shake it 
into all the crevices. When dry it will all shake 
out and leave the jewelry bright and unscratched. 


Two Irishmen were in prison; one for stealing a 
cow, the other for stealing a watch. “ Hello, Mike, 
what o'clock is it?” asked the cow-stealer. “And, 
snre Pat, 1 haven’t any time-piece handy, but I 
think it’s about milkin’ time,’ was the ready reply. 


The boy who is allowed, or still worse, encour. 
aged, to carry a revolver or toy gun and practice 
with it on neighbors’ cats and dogs, is in some dan- 
ger of ending his own days ignominiously. His 
nature becomes hardened and his sensibilities 
blunted. _ 


A Virginia subscriber asks FARM JOURNAL to 
tell how the crease or lines are best made for a ten- 
niscourt. In reply we would say that on grass the 
best way is toleave a strip of grass about four in- 
ches wide, uncut, for the lines of the court. This is 
far less trouble than to use lime and equally good. 
A dirt court can be outlined with strips of muslin 
three inches wide pegged down with bits of wire. 


Here is an end of a romance about hidden ocean 
depths. We can speculate no longer about peris in 
chambers of pear], or mermaids, or heaped treas- 
vres and dead men’s bones whitening in coral caves. 
The whole ocean flocr is mapped out for us. The 
report of the exploring expedition sent out from 
London in Her Majesty’s ship, Challenger, has re- 
cently been published. Nearly four years were 
given tothe examination of the currents and floors 
of the four great oceans of the world. The Atlan- 
tic, we are told, if drained, would be a vast plain 
with a mountain ridge in the middle running par- 
allel with the American coast. Another range 
crosses it from Newfoundland to Ireland, on the 
top of which lies asubmarine cable. The ocean is 
thus divided into three great basins, no longer “ un- 
fathomable depths.’’ The mountains are whitened 
for thousands of miles by a tiny creamy shell. The 
depths are red in culor, heaped with volcanic mat- 
ter. Through the black, motionless water of these 
abysses move gigantic abnormal creatures, which 
never rise to the upper currents. 


Learn good manners while you're young, so when 
you are older and go into company they will come 
natural to you and you will not have to think 
about them. Sit still while you are sitting, and 
when you cannot bear that any longer get up and 
do some work or go out and play instead of vent- 
ing your surplus energy in kicking the rungs of 
your own chair or rocking some one else who 


| 
| 








would rather sit still. Girls, neveralliow yourselves | 
to sit with your knees crosséd, or the habit willstay 
by you through life. You all know as well as we 
can tell you that you ought not to interrupt other 
people when they’re talking, or whistle in the 
room with older people, or reach across others at 
the table, or put your own knife into the butter or 
salt, or make a noise when eating soup, but sip it 
quietly from the side of the spoon, nor “sniffle”’ 
or cough unnecessarily, and that you ought to 
keep hands and nails clean and well-trimmed, at- 
tending to all such duties as the latter in the soli- 
tude of your own room. But we ask you should 
show this knowledge, tor fear if people see you do- 
ing any of these things they will think it is be- 
cause you do not Know any better. 


Tr rr ‘ | _ rna 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PRR DRI Sennen" 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
HOM etc., thoroughly taught by MAIL. Low rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Circulars free. Ad's, 


BRYANT . & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 413 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


he Writing thoroughly As 
ORTHAN D by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all ils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G.CF AK FEE, Oswego,ti.¥, 
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Dial es, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Gata 
logue tree. T. 8. Dexison,Chicago, lL 
,ONCS OF SAVINC POWER. 
FOR GOSPEL MEETINGS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS 35c. ; $3.60 B Doz. 
Returnable if not srted and money refunded. 
JLAYTON F MMY, Music Publisher and 
Importer, 174 Wabash Ave., C hicago, , Tis. 


ASHBURN e 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in vol mine and quality of tone are 
the best in the world. Warranted 
Pad ye oo any climate. Sold by all lead- 


atifuily illustrated, de. 

aN W eaotie,atalg AILED PRER: 
LYON & HEALY. CHICAGO, 
Correspondence Solicited in any Part of 
the United States 


We issue a 
100-page 
catalogue 
of Musical 
Instruments, 
Accordeons, Banjos, Cornets, Fifes, Flutes, Guitars, 
Harmonicas, Instruction Books, Jews Harps, Music, 
Music Boxee Strings, Violins, etc. Send address to 
C. W. STORY, 28 Centrai-st. Boston, Mass. 


Aes BIGYGLES 


with no extracharge. MfrsPrice|Ours 
90 Crescent Safety, sell bear'en $70 





STUDY. Book-k keeping. Business Forms,Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 























ey Diamond Safety, all steel $100) $75 
Sprin eld Roadster. headers imposs *‘* $120) $70 
Amer. Ley highest grade, “ $1001 $60 
Others as cheap,all makes new ord hd, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co. . $8 GS&t., Peoria, Il. 


can be earned at our NEW line eg 
rapidly and honorably, by those @ 
either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities,wherever they live. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or al] your time to the work. Thisisan 








entirely new !ead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you th em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
information # La 


- TRU E & CO., aAlGUsTa, MAINE. 
Rich Soil, Big Crops, and a 
near market enables farmere 
to make La Profits. 

















Long time, low rates and smal! payments. 


O- Mi ARRINGS MICHIGAN. 








TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 


FREE 22 WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONEY. S| 


If any boy or girl under 18 years of age wants a strictly first-class saf 
obtain it free, withou it ove cent of money, 
1000 or more. The wheelsare 25 
and run on hardened steel cone bearings, adj 
able cranks; four to five inches throw ; 
Each machineis supplied with too] bag, wrenc! 
on the market for $45.00. We have both bovs’ar : 
once to WESTERN PEARL CO., 308 Dearborn St., c bicage, iL. 


Postage by mail. For 8c, 
ll send samples of 
ay Ee . pipes rs om 
a Fd Fyne at LOUIS F. BEUCL 
low prices,.| 48 N. 12th St.» Philes, © Pa: 
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2. L DIAMENT & CO. 1206 pecs fra Bt, PHILADA. PA. 


BUY WALL PAPERS BY MAIL. 
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Pretty Patterns with Match Borders, - « be. per ro! 
Beautiful Gilt with Mateh Borders, - = 5 to 200. per roll. 
6 to 18-in. Gilt Borders to Match Papers, - 2 to Se. per yd. 
4 to 9-in. Borders, without Gilt, to Match Papers, le. per yd. 
Bend Ge. in anne for 100 Samples. Name this Paper. 
__ Agents Wanted. fF. Wanted. Ff. H. CADY, 05 High St., Providence, B. LL 


WALL PAPER. 


SHOPPINC MADE EASY, 


For Se. in stamps we will send you a nice sample book of our 
cheap papers with borders to match. 
FIDELITY WALL PAPER CO., 
12 Nerth Lith St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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for ten times its cost.’ 
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that pays for itself. 
Convenient, Useful, Simple. 
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WANTED T. M. GANDY, c hester, Conn. 
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Agricultural region. Failure in crops 
never known. Best all-the-year 
climate in the world. Plenty 
of water. Churches, 
schools and so- 


cial advant- 


Land Commissioner C. & N.W.R’y., CHICAGO, ILL 














Soil 
adapted to all 
kinds of farming. For 
sale at very low prices, and 
on unusually liberal terms. A 


Guide, with maps, prices, terms, andre- 


quired information,will be mailed F 
of charge on application. - ree 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season; | 


| 


to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than | 


theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 
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SOME HAY POINTS. 

Cut clover when about one-half or two-thirds of 
the heads are browned. 

Cut in the late afternoon, tedder as soon as the 
dew is off next morning, rake and draw in in the 
heat of the early afternoon. 

Grass cut while it rains, or just before, is ready to 
dry and cure when the sun and wind follow the rain. 

If the barn be full of side cracks, and windows 
and ventilators, clover will spoil unless it be dry 
before putting in. If the barn be fight all round, 
half dried clover may be packed in it, and cure per- 
fectly, coming out green and fragrant, and full of 
milk and growth in the winter. 

Half cured hay is wholly spoiled by rain, and 
about half spoiled by a heavy dew, if suffered to 
receive it when spread upon the ground. 

The richer the soil, the more nutritive the hay. 

The more solidly hay is packed in the bays the 
better will it keep. It is the admission of air that 
spoils (browns) it. 

A cubic foot of fine hay, tightly tramped and set- 
tled in the bay, weighs about five pounds. 

Next winter’s milk supply and animal growth de- 
pend as much upon the quality as the quantity of 
huy made now. 

Count the pigs when estimating the stock to be fed 
clover hay. 

The average cost of hay, grown at the rate of two 
tons per acre, is not far from $7, and its nominal 
value, when judiciously fed, and the manure care- 
fully saved is about the same. 

Hay caps may save hay in many cases, but labor 
is too expensive to use them profitably, excepting in 
a@ small way. 

Hand rakes and hand forks ditto. 

A wide cut mower, six or seven feet, and one that 
leaves the grass standing as much as possible, is the 
rigbt sort. 

Cut early enough to grow a second crop. 


| 


Let any one who doubts that this is a big country 
look at this synopsis of the grape industry, for the 
figures of which we are indebted to Mr. Mortimer 
Whitehead, of the Census Bureau: Acres in vines, 
401,261; tons of grapes produced, 572,139; value of 
plant including land, $155,661,150 ; number of labor- 
ers employed, 200,780; pounds of raisins produced, 
27,443,900; gallons of wine, 24,306,905 ; pounds used 
on tables and eaten out-of-hand, 534,542,000. 


It is folly to try to maintain the strength and vigor 
required in these busy days by eating too much or 
too strong food. When overwrought, the stomach, 
too, is weak, and in no condition to perform extra 
labor. Overtaxing it does harm rather than good. 
Decomposition is not digestion, and it is the former 
which takes place in an overloaded stomach. And 
stimulants are worse than overloading. Eat with 
moderation, anc remember that rest is the only 
proper way to recover from overwork. Oats never 
rest a tired-out horse. 


Our Mr. J. H. Hale, who prepared the census re- 
port upon truck farming, says that truck farming as 
considered in this report, is distinct from market 
gardening : the former is carried on in favored local- 
ities at a distance from market,water and rail trans- 
portation being necessary, while the latter is con- 
ducted near local markets, the grower of vegetables 
using his own team for transporting his products 











R. .D. CURTIS. : 





direct to either the retailer or the consumer,—and 
here are the figures for this ‘‘ small business” : Acres 
employed, 534,440; capital invested, $100,000,000; 
value of annual products, $76,517,155; persons em- 


ployed, 240,901; horses and mules, 75,866; value of | 


implements, $8,971,206. 


We know of a boy whose farm was measured by 
feet instead of by acres, and he made each square 
foot yield him more thana penny. Count that, boys, 
and then try to beat it. It looks easy, and “ what 
has been done can be done.” 

June is the month of roses and strawberries, and 
in the villages, towns and cities they abound. Why 
shall not the dwellers in the farm homes enjoy these 
glories as well ? 

The man that puts tools away also puts receipted 
bills away. The man caretul in his fields is careful 
everywhere. 

Let the sun have half a chance at the windows, 
and the Doctor will have only half a chance at the 
doors. 

Early mowing will make both first and second 
crops of hay better than they otherwise would be. 

A cheerful spirit may be cultivated, and it is a 
wonderful help in all farm vicissitudes. 

One willing worker is worth half a dozen who 
must be driven and pushed. 

Life is too short to waste any of it in quarrels. 

There’s something most mysterious in air and 
earth and sky, 
At this season when the year is at its noon ; 

A thrilling touch is on the soul, that steals 

through ear and eye, 
And we live the dear past over in the living 
month of June. 














(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 


There seems to be a wonderful over-production 
just now, in the crop of professional agricultural 
demagogues, croakers and self-seekers. 

Are we not bringing some inferior horses to this 
country? The fact that a horse is “imported”’ is 
not necessarily a certificate of his value. 

The FARM JOURNAL has withdrawn the adver- 
tisement of W. E. Skinner, the coin broker, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. We do not like his manner of doing 
business. 


Of the three U.S. Senators elected by organized 
farmers it is said that one isa preacher, one an 
editor, and the thirda lawyer! We have always 
believed there were not farmers enough in our 
legislative bodies, and we think so yet, 


Our Western readers should be on their guard 
against the Mutual Benefit Bond Investment, 
Quick-Method-of-Getting-Rich orders, that have so 
recently come to grief in the East. The craze will 
probably move in their direction. 


ait is better to let the lightning strike your build- 
ings than to be struck by some lightning-rod 








agent. Unless well known as reliable, honest men, 
do not let them touch your buildings, and put you- 
signature to none of their ensnaring contracts. 


In Massachusetts the trespassing bird shooter 
have actually succeeded in having the Senate - 
@ bill forbidding a farmer to sell partridges nai 
have been snared on his own land? About 50,000 
Massachusetts farmers should sit upon that Sen. 
ate hard enough to flatten it out. 


Look out for the scamps who offer to furnish 
Memoria! Cards of deceased friends. Those who 
deal with them either pay exorbitant prices, or 
get nothing whatever for the money they must 
send with the order. Some of them, not all, are 
blackmaliers, trading upon the sorrows of the 
bereaved. 





OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

It is refreshing to once in a while run up against 
a farmer who has begun at the very foot of life’s 
ladder, worked out for himself a grand success, 
and proven that “farming is a good enough busi- 
ness fora good enough man,” with every circum- 
stance, excepting his own big brain and indomita- 
ble will, against him. Such an one do we find in 
R. D. Curtis, of Killingsby, Conn , whose bright, 
intelligent face we present in our Portrait Gallery 
to-day. 

Mr. Curtis was born at Ashland, Conn., in 1824, 
and at the age of seven years became self-support- 
ing by working in a cotton factory at Willimantic. 
At twelve he was earning three dollars per week, 
and at eighteen he received eighty-three cents per 
day. Upto that time he had received six months’ 


|} schooling in two periods of three months each, 


and after that he received none, 

At this point he began to save his money with 
the view of purchasing a farm, and set himself the 
task of doing two men’s work, receiving for it eight 
dollars per week. In 1849 he married Lydia A. 
Phillips, of Providence, R. I., who proved an help- 
meet indeed, and by 1860 they had bought seven- 
teen acres of land, for which they paid $1,100 cash, 
and built the house in which they still live, and 
were nota dollar in debt. In 1862, he enlisted, leav- 
ing his land to neighbors who skinned it deep as 
possible, and at the close of the war he returned 
home, minus a leg, amputated so close to the body 
that it is impossible for him to wear an artificial 
one,and with the other leg and two crutches, began 
farm life on that seventeen acres of land. In the 
meantime his splendid wife had by hard work 
kept their six children at school and out of the 
cotton factories. He bought cows and peddled milk, 
growing all of their feed he could on that seven- 
teen acres and purchasing the rest, and in nine 
years bought an addition of four and a half acres 
for which he paid $950 in cash, and since then has 
added about as much more. 

During this time he has lived well, thoroughly 
educated his six children so that they rank high 
as teachers and scholars in that land of education 
and inteiligence, and secured a competence for 
himself and his faitnful wife in their “resting 
years.” This is an example in “‘ making the farm 
pay,” which we are glad to hold up to FARM JouR- 
NAL readers every where, and we heartily congrat- 
ulate the grand old one-legged soldier upon his 
pluck, perseverance and brains, which have made 
him a successful farmer and leading citizen. 


~ TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The melon crop of the South will be larger than 
ever before. 

Germany has opened her doors to our hog pro- 
ducts, and our market will be that much the larger. 

From the farming element,which is the life blood 
of the nation, must come the successful reforms of 
the future. 








All pointers which are visible at this early date 
seem to indicate that the country’s grain crops for 
this season will be full and large. 


The tide seems now to have turned toward an 
era of [agricultural] prosperity. This favorable 
condition has been foreshadowed for more than a 
year.—Grange Visitor. 


With plenty of fruit assured, and sugar down te 
less than haJf what we paid for it a few years ago, 
why should not the youngsters be glad in the pros- 
pect of a full supply of “ preserves’”’ next winter? 


The reported shortage of the European grain 
crop is confirmed. Prices for both meat and grain 
have advanced. As our wheat crop promises well, 
there is every indication that commerce as well 
as agriculture will flourish this fall. 


“Jack Frost”’ has tried his hand at reducing the 
possible surplus of early vegetables and fruits. 
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Unusually low temperature prevailed over a large 
extent of territory ou the fourth, fifth and sixth of 
May, doing great damage to tender plants and 
tree foliage, killing early strawberry bloom and 
injuring other fruits. The loss as we write cannot 
be estimated. While individuals here and there 
pave suffered severely, we do not think the favor- 
able outlook, taking the country as a whole, has 
been seriously affected. 








THE FARM. 

The bees are buzzing in the lane, 

And the sheep-bell hath a drowsy sound, 
There is no wind to turn the vane, 

And send the mill-sweeps round and round. 
The laden wagon creaks along, 

With fragrant hay upon it piled ; 
The little brook, with a sleepy song, 

Winds here and there, like a wayward child. 


= 

Breed the sows this menth for their fall litters. 

An ounce of Paris green in time is worth more 
than a wheelbarrow load after the bugs have eaten 
the potatoes. 

The F. J. said a year ago, do not sell your pork in 
the whole hog, but cure it and sell the parts at an 
advanced prices I have done this and am now 
reaping the profits. 2. in EA. 


Every day that a crust is permitted to remain on 
the soil of the cornfield, or potato field, or any 
other “hoed crop,” is a dayof loss to the growth 
of the crop, and dollars out of the pocket of its 
owner. Don’t let the crust form, Keep a mellow surface. 


A load of hay will stay on ‘better if the middle 
has been kept the lower, but it can be pitched off 
with less exertion if the middle is kept a little the 
higher. Hence the distance and the character of 
the ground to be hauled over should be considered 
in loading hay. 


Deep cultivation with a broad-toothed cultivator 
leaving furrows behind it,and ridging up the rows, 
robs the potato or corn crop of a large share of the 
benefit from the rain which fails upon it. Shallow 
and loose is the proper kink. The plow has no busi- 
ness in the cornfield or potato lot after the crops 
are planted. 


Dry lime (hydrate of lime) is good medicine 
for the larve of the potato beetle. While the 
slugs are young and slimy, or when they are wet 
with dew, lime dries them up. I thus used lime 
for several years; but it is not readily used when 
the wind blows. I much prefer to use a sprayer and 
sprinkle with a solution of London purple,—i ozs. 
to 40 gals. of water. Cou. A. W. PEARSON. 


Buckwheat is a good crop for a good farmer, 
notwithstanding all the prejudices which exist 
against it. It is good to grow, good to eat and good 
to feed. Treated fairly it gives fair returns, and 
good culture will be generously repaid. A clover 
sod, cut early, may be turned down, buckwheat 
sown the last week in this month, or first week in 
next, and a second profitable crop be taken this 
year, seeding to grass again,with oats in the spring. 
It answers promptly, and with a round full voice, 
to superphosphate of lime. 


We have just added to our list of garden tools 
the “Jewell” double wheel 
hoe, cultivator and plow com- 
bined. It gives the most per- 
fect satisfaction. 
The weight is 
only twenty- 
two pounds, the 















frame being made 
of malleable iron. 
For use among 
small plants in 
the garden and 
truck patch it is 
imply perfec- 
tion, making ita 
pleasure to do the 
work that has been heretufore a task. It is sold 
by all seedsmen and implement men; made by 
Bateman, Grenloch, N. J. It costs $ complete. 


The thing to do is to prevent, and not to cure, the 
failure of the pastures. Before the pastures get so 
short and dry that they cannot keep up a good 
growth on the animals, feed some green rye or 
corn—of course you sowed a patch—and some bran, 
meal and grain. Quite often cattle on pasture will 
eat, with relish and benefit, some bright straw or 
hay, and it pays big to keep some before them in 
the lot to which they are brought at night. 


It any FARM JOURNAL reader wants to get a 
tool that will be sure to give satisfaction, let him 
buy a Disc furrower, marker and coverer, made by 
Doughten, Moorestown, N. J. It will come into 
use constantly on any farm, especially where there 
is any trucking done. It is remarkable what thor- 
ough work it does both as a furrower and coverer. 











It expedites work wonderfully for us and we could 
not now get along withoutit. In many truck sec- 
tions of New Jersey it is considered absolutely 
indispensable. 


CULTIVATING CORN. 

Keep the cultivators moving in the corn fields. 

Corn roots grow near the surface and the sun. 
shine. Don’t disturb them much; but let all tillage 
be shallow, more particularly in a dry season. 

The writer had the pleasure of attending two or 
three farmers’ institutes in one of the finest corn 
sections of Ohio, last winter. One farmer told of a 
good rain just as his wheat was ready to cut. Ques- 
tion—Should he cut the wheat and let a crust form 
on the corn field, or cultivate corn and let the 
wheat get too ripe? He did the latter, lost buta 
trifle by the shelling of the wheat, comparatively, 
and, as a drouth set in after that shower, was satis- 
fied he gained $100 by stopping the evaporation in 
the corn field all he could at the earliest possible 
ro aia The cultivation was pot over twoinches 

eep. 

Another friend told of working his corn deeply 
after this same shower, and diminishing his crop 
at least one-half. Numerous statements corrobo- 
rated both of these statements. 

One tarmer told how he was taught by his 
father forty years before to cultivate corn deeply, 
having the plows clogged with roots when he got to 
the end of arow. They raised good crops, because, 
as he thinks now, the land was new and very rich, 
and the corn could stand most any abuse in this 
line and do fairly well. Late years experience and 
common sense bave taught him to never cultivate 
after the first time more than twoinches deep, and 
that the last time inch is deep enough. He 
beats father now, decidedly, in yield per acre, al- 
though the land is of course poorer after so many 
years of cropping. T. B. TERRY 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

The very best garden hoe is a sharp steel rake. 

From June 20 to July 10 is the time to plant 
cucumbers for pickles. They may be planted 
the early potato patch where 
later than the middle of July, 
gathered in time for wheat seeding. 
other row, five feet apart. 


one 


digging ls done not 
and the crop be 


Plant in every 


The big brown squash ‘bag may be trapped by 
cutting off a few leaves and laying them on t 
near the stem of the plant. The 
will congregate under the leaves and may 
thus be caught aud killed. Their eg laid on 
the underside of the leaves in little patches. The 
young when first hatched remain for awhile in lit- 
tle clusters. By inspecting the 
many may be destroyed. __ 


We recommend for trial on rose potato 
bugs, the asparagus beetle, and other insects, the 
compound sold under the name of Sludgite, by the 
Columbia Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. As 
we understand it is an emulsion of sludge oil and 
soap, and is similar to what we have known as 
kerosene emulsion. The formulaas given by Abner 
Hollingsworth on the first page was inadvertently 
dropped out of the May issue. Prof. Gillette, of the 
Iowa Experiment Station, in making the emulsion 
first stirs pyrethrum powder into the oil, allows it 
to settle,and then uses the oil extract. An emul- 
sion made of this proved to be many times as 
strong in killing power as that made in the ordi- 
nary manner. A decoction of one pound of to- 
bacco stems steeped for three hours in six quarts 
of water will kill plant lice. 


FRUIT GARDEN IN JUNE. 

There is no month in the year that the fruit gar- 
den requires more careful attention than the month 
of June. If anything is neglected now it will be 
materially harmed. Currants and gooseberries 
should be thoroughly cultivated, for most of their 
qrowsn will be completed by the middle of July. 


HEALTEN, ©. ABBAGE J PLANTS, 1 per M. 
BARNHART & SONS, West Newton, Pa. 


i) ALEANT, 8 SONS ott 


NERS from 1 to 12-horse capacity. Catalogue Free. 
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| Strawberries and raspberries will continue to grow 


for three months longer, but to secure a profitable 
growth, culture in June is more important than in 
apy other month. We have always deemed it 
much better to put on extra help during June than 
any other month of the year. 

If you have some new varieties of strawberries 
from which you wish to get a large number of 
plants, it will pay you toturn up some moist soil 
where you Wish a runner to take root and push it 
in the soil. If very dry, it will pay to water run- 
ners that have not as yet struck root. Let therun- 
ners radiate from the parent plant like the spokes 
of a wheel from the hub. If you are very success- 
ful, and succeed in covering the ground well by 
August Ist, you may take up all but the parent 
plant and set out in new rows. These new parent 
plants will sometimes produce a dozen more each, 
and the old plant make nearly as many as before 

It is well where raspberries are not trained to 
stakes to pinch out the leading shoot at three feet 
in height.. Once headed back they should not be 
touched again, as a constant pinching will tend to 
make the shoots immature when frost comes, and 
there will be much damage done next winter. As 
much growth as possible should be fustered during 
the early part of the season for the same reason. 

Nothing will pay you better than to assort your 
berries. If your pickers are fairly reliable, have 
them put culls into a separate basket. They may 
be made into jam. If you cannot depend upon 
your pickers, have the berries brought to a cool 
place and turn them out carefully on atable; pick 
out the poor ones and with a flat, tin seoop place 
the perfect ones back into the basket. It will en- 
hance the value ot the fruit to turn the stems of 
top ones down. It will not pay to put the large 
ones on top. We have frequently realized thirty 
to forty per cent. above the market rate by sorting 
and packing in best possible way. E. 1). PUTNEY. 
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A New Yorker who has “tight soil 
plant peaches and and 


wants to 


pears, asks us what sorts to 


plant. Goask your neighbor who grows the most 
and best fruit, and he will tell you. First, drain 
your soil; no fruit tree does well on a“ tight”’ soil. 


cultivated 
We plow 


We Keep all our young orchard trees 
the early part of the season as we do corn. 


twice, first, away from the trees, then double in 
the rows, after which we use the harrow or culti- 
vator. We plow not over three inches deep, at 
least, and are sure to never cut off the feeding roots 
with the plow. We have tried other ways, but the 
above is the best. The plowing close to the trees 


is done witha one-horse plow, and the swingle trees 
and traces are well tied up with phosphate bags 


Last year we sowed buckwheat along the rows of 
apple trees in our five-year-old orcbard, out about 
six feet, and let it die and rot upon the ground 
The buckwheat kept all weeds down, shaded the 
ground nicely, prevented washing away of the soil 
during the winter, and left the ground in fine order 
this spring. We shall follow the same course the 
coming season. The grain and straw helped ferti- 
lize the orchard, and its growth did not injure the 
trees in the least. We believe in buckwheat in an 
orchard, 


Do you know how to water a tree, shrub or vine? 


I guess not. Well, here is the way: Punch holes 
with a crow-bar all around the tree in a circle as 


wide as the branches spread, and pour the said 
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holes full of water. To simply pour a few buckets 
of water around the stem of the tree, is to do more 
harm than good. Be thorough in your work and 
get in the holes lots of water; the next rain will 
come in time. 


= 

Is there any practical benefit to be derived by 
scoring pear and cherry trees? that is, running a 
Knife on both sides of the main branches of the 
tree so the inner parts of the limbs will have a 
chance to swell and develop. F. M.A., Herndon, Va. 

it will not hurt your trees to score them, but 
washing them with soapsuds is better. Randolph 
Peters, Wilmington, Del., nurseryman, gives in bis 
catalogue a most excellent wash for keeping the 
bark of fruit trees clean, smooth and healthy. 


MR.ATKINSON: Would you please answer through 
your valuable JOURNAL the following questions: 
1. What pear tree is soonest and worst affected 
with blight? 2. Which is the best pear known that 
would suit this climate? Must. be hardy, of best 
flavor, good size and color, good keeper and ship- 
per and suitable for near-by market. 

ANSWER,—I believe Clapp’s Favorite is one of the 
first to be blighted. Undoubtedly the Bartlett 
would be your most profitable pear. The Seckel is 
good; the Lawrence, (a late fall pear) is first-class. 
My own orchard is largely of this variety. There 
isas much money in Kieffer asin any pear I knowof, 
but it ought to make a fellow feel mean to make 
money out of such 2 fruitas the Kieffer. Iu would me. 


I have a pear tree that is a very strong grower, 
looks thrifty and nice, but has never fruited. So I 
had it grafted with ( )sborne’s Summer and Clapp’s 
Favorite. They have rie splendid growth but 
it still refuses to bear. Can I - — thing to make 
this tree fruit? E. » Bristol, Conn. 

Well, yes, we can tell you. If ne ‘soil needs drain- 
ing, drain it; if it is poor, pileon ground boneand 
wood ashes; if the leaves fall prematurely in the 
summer or are eaten up with worms, spray them ; 
if the wood growth is very rapid, seed the ground 
to grass; do these things, and your tree will bear. 
Phat is if it be a sound tree. If it is a sick tree, 
don’t send for the doctor, but take it to the brush 
pile and burn it. 


[ have a lot of large, thrifty, Bellflower apple 
trees which have not had a crop of apples on fora 
number of years, and the ground was worked well 
in rotation of crops. Can you tell me how to make 
them yield fruit? J. F. H., Maryland Line, Md. 

ANSWER.—There is general complaint about the 
Bellfiower not bearing. The difficulty is not, how- 
ever, confined to this variety. It applies with 
equal force to that old favorite, Newtown Pippin. 
Both of these varieties were once very prolific. 
The belief of some is that they have “run out,” 
We doubt this, however. More likely the soil has 
run out, and needs liberal applications of phospho- 
ricacid and potash,and perhaps stable manure 
also; and it may also be found that those trees 
stand by themselves,and in the absence of bees, 
the blossoms do not become fertilized. In many 
neighborhoods in the east the keeping of bees has 
been abandoned, where formerly it was quite com- 


mon, and probably in such places, fruit growing is | 


less successful than it used to be. Some varieties 
of apples pollenize their own blossoms, while others 
do not, and Bellflower we suppose to be one of the 
latter sort.—EDITOR. 


As the season for spraying is now at hand it may 
be well to give the formulas of the sprays as rec- 
ommended — by the Department of Agriculture, that 
on this one count has opened the way for the annual 
savings of millions of dollars to our farmers : 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE :—Copper sulphate, 6 lbs.; 
lime, 6 lbs.; water, 22 gallons. 

Eau CELESTE :—Copper sulphate, 1 Ib.; 
ammouia, 13¢ pints; water, 22 gallons. 

MODIFIED Eau CELESTE :—Sulphate of Copper, 2 
Ibs.; carbonate of soda, 244 lbs.; strong ammonia, 
11g pints ; water, 22 gallons. 
sean ~-= _ - — | 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








Much comfort can be taken in the fact that an 
oak once rooted will not wholly perish, but some 
day conquer even the most obdurate of soils. Like 
good seed sown in the heart of a child, the storms 
and sunshine of the world may seem for a time to 
wither the plant to the ground, but in the end the 
beauty and power of deep-rooted character will pre- 
vail and bear fruit. 


A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong : 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Of service which thou renderest. 


Many men owe the grandeur of their lives to 
their tremendous difficulties. 

Experience is as a comb that one became possessed 
of after having lost one’s hair. 

RUG REVERIES. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

While the rug making was in progress I had the 
Head of the Sidreys reading to me for an hour or 
so each evening. A man should never be permitted 
to quit being agreeable. He commences his acquaint- 
ance by indefatigable efforts to please, and it is best 
to keep him “‘ steady going,” or by-aud-by he'll for- 
get there is any ore togratify but himself. I selected 
for myself the article I wished read, otherwise I 
might have had to listen to some deep, political, sci- 
entific medley, not at all suited to lighten dull care 
or while away an hour when mind and body needs 
change and relaxation. Then, too, man’s massive 
intellect (?) is scarcely fitted to make selections that 
would be agreeable to the calibre of the weaker 
vessel. I do not always please my good man in my 
choice ; indeed, sometimes I fall far short of pleasing 
myself. 

There is so much nonsense printed now-a-days, so 
much stuff manufactured for mere money returns, 
that does not serve either to instruct or entertain. 
One cannot be too careful of the literature he buys 
and reads. It is as potent in helping to form char- 
acter as any living example or association is. I 
chose this time, a piece entitled, ‘‘ Col. Carter, of 
Cartersville,” that had been running in The Century 
magazine for some months. The Century is a high- 
priced periodical, and when one gives big figures for 
a thing he has a right to expect good returns for the 
investment. The Head of the Sidneys kept his pa- 
tience pretty well while he read through several 
numbers of these prosy Col. Carter papers, expect- 
ing all the time to come to some point of merit, but 
not doing so, he kicked some. ‘‘ Coal oil is cheap,” 
said he, ‘‘ but it ought to be cheaper if a body must 
waste it over such sappy reading as this.” I agreed 
with him, for it seemed to be neither history, nor 
biography, nor travel, nor romance, nor anything 
but bosh. 

Then I thought best to try a change, and so pro- 
posed ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” also in The Century, 
and written by one of its popular authors. We have 
found it so far scarcely a shade better. He has read 
several chapters, and not a word as yet about ‘‘ The 
Faith Doctor.” It is dull work to read, and read, 
and read so long before the subject is touched ; or if it 
has been the reader is not aware of it, which is just 
as bad. It seems to be a story fine spun and long 
drawn out, pretty much shell and very little kernel. 
I wonder editors will pay for and print that which is 
not even a passing gratification to read. The Sid- 
ney Head found it difficult to keep awake over these 
readings, and my mind would wander away to ear- 
lier days, and the memories stirred up by the rags I 
was weaving into a rug. 

The strip of chintz from a dress that was worn by 
a bright young girl visiting us years ago, could not 
be passed over without thought. She had a slight 
accident while with us which damaged the skirt of it 
and a piece had to be taken out in repairing it, and 
this fragment found its way into my carpet balls. 
What a cheery young creature she was,—a delight to 
us all,and we missed her greatly when she went home. 


} 


| 








Of course such a girl would soon have a train of 
lovers—they fall into line easily when such as she is 
about—and it was not long before she was engaged 
to be married to a young farmer of good repute, and 
everybody, for once, approved and thought the 
match would be a suitable one. But love is fickle ; 
it comes and goes as the morning dew ;—one day all 
absorbing, the next all indifference. After the en- 
gagement she was sent away to boarding school; to 
one of those co-educating institutions where boys 
and girls may smile at one another from afar, and 
are kept at that distance from each other, which 
lends enchantment to the view. And there another 
eye was cast on her. The owner of the eye was 
richer than the young farmer, had more education, 
wore better clothes, and offered a life of ease and 
luxury that the farm does not afford. He madea 
way, in spite of teachers and the embargo laid on 
courtship in schools, to win the heart of this fair 
young creature from her first love. Notes were 
passed back and forth, significant glances ex- 
changed, an occasional meeting or word all went to 
undo the first sacred promise, and the sweet flower 
of young womanhood was transformed into a jilt 

She told me all when she returned from school, 
and how,‘ She pitied poor Tom, but couldn't help it 
He wouldn't want her if she didn’t love him, and 
she couldn’t any more, it was impossible.” | 
couldn't blame her so very much, for [ had recently 
been young and giddy myself, and knew how very 
agreeable one fellow could be, until another came 
along more so. But this man was older; he knew 
he had favors of fortune and birth to lay at her feet 
which her accepted lover had not, and he did not 
hesitate to use them in the face of the fact that the 
true heart of a brother man would be crushed and 
bleeding. What came of it alldo youask? Why 
she married the gilt-edged gentleman, ard soon 
found his money was not for her use. He was 
miserly and profane, and the ease and liberty she 
enjoyed was that of a caged bird. The joyousness 
and sprightliness of her nature departed, her health 
became impaired, and she soon passed away to the 
better home, where let us trust temptations do not 
beset the weak, and the troubled find glorious rest. 

Poor Tom was stunned; and for a long while 
avoided his friends and society ; but time, the healer. 
softened his sorrow, and he is now married and 
respected, and his home is altogether preferable to 
the one for which he was rejected. Broken prom- 
ises are not fraught with good. This fragment of 
chintz has stirred up, not only recollections of the 
dear girl we loved, and her great mistake, but has 
also brought to mind many other instances I have 
known where the jilter came to grief, and the 
breaker of promises, other than those matrimonial, 
has learned too Jate that the evil one does recoils 
on himself. 

‘The mills of God grind slowly,” but never fear, 
they'll get to your grist by-and-by, and it will 
be well done when ‘tis done. Money and pride of 
birth stand for nothing there, you come out for just 
what you are worth. Shall we, therefore, prepare 
good grist to be ground, or shall we send cheat ? 

We have our choice without money or price; there 
is no toll taken there—all we have to do, and must 
do, is to shoulder the full returns. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY GRACE PARRY. 

To many a farmer’s wife the most disagreeable 
part of farming is the taking into the family the 
help that is needed. It is the primitive custom yet 
retained in many localities ; but with improved meth- 
ods of farming, will come more enlightened ideas as 
to the preservation of the heart of the home, the 
wife and mother, and her strength will be husbanded 
as we do-pot think of now. It is too precious to be 
wasted in preparing immense dinners for brawny 
men, other than her own family. 

And what an absurdity to try to feed children on 
food fit for hard working men: it cannot be done 
Food proper for children would not furnish the 
strength necessary for the performance of hard phy- 
sical labor, and to feed children on the hearty food 
laborers need, would lead to no end of ill-health 
for them. It is almost an impossibility to deny 
children food that is on the table, and to hold them 
to the proper diet with things before them that they 
want so bad. 

There are so many nice dishes that a woman loves 
to prepare for her own family, that would be silly 





to set before laboring men. Dishes that would be of 
no) more good to them in the way of nourishment 
than so much candy, but that we love and are good 
for us: such as custards, cream puffs, cakes, lemon 
pies and such light dishes 

And, too, the meeting of the family at table should 
be the pleasautest affair of the day, and where a 
man is a busy one, it is often the time to make plans, 
to talk over many private matters that one does 
not speak of before any but members of his own 
family. 

One’s evenings, too, should be generally spent in 
private, just the family. Who is willing to admit to 
the intimacy of the home evening circle, those who 
may retail all that happens. or who may influence 
the boys and girls ever so little in a way we cannot 
approve of? 

Let the help have their own quarters. married 
man is best, then he has his own home life and is 
content. 

EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE CHILDREN OF 
THOSE WHO USE IT. 
ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D 

‘*There is no doubt but a large share of the hys- 
terical girls, and the boys who have a tendency to 
inebriety, owe their condition to the tobacco habits of 
their fathers. I haveseen numerous dreadful illustra- 
tions of this. One gentleman brought bis boy to me 
whom he said, ‘seemed to have been born with the 
nerves all on the outside of his body.’ When a child 
he had the St. Vitus he grew older and 
recovered from this, 
him in school, for he became exhausted at the least 
exertion, could not sleep nights, and his nervous 
system seemed completely wrecked. I looked int 
the case carefully and could find no reason in the 
boy for his extreme nervous condition. Finelly I 
asked the father if he He replied, 
‘Yes, I’ve used it all my life; began when a mere boy 
and it has never hurt mea particle.’ I told him tbat 
his son was suffering from its injurious effects, and 
that the only time to cure him extended back of his 
birth. A physician only forty years of age came to 
me and when I examined him I told him he hada 
tobacco heart, and that he must stop smoking. He 
said he did not see why tobacco should hurt bim at 
that age, when his father and mother were now each 
eighty years old, had smoked all their lives and were 
hearty and healthy. I replied that his father and 
mother had smoked his heart away. I 
one young man, only twenty, with a bad tobacco 
heart, who could not understand why he could not 


dance; as 


it was found impossible to keep 


used tobacco. 


remember 


smoke as his father and grandfather had done be- 
fore him. 

‘*A great many nervous diseases, cases of neuralgia, 
hysteria, etc., as well as heart disease, are attril 
table to the use of tobacco, directly or indirectly 


bee 


am sure that the next generation will be convinced 
of the enormity of the evil which is second only t 
that of alcohol, and perhaps in some respects, worse 
The alcohol habit produces more social distress, t 
the evils it entails upon posterity are no worse tl 
those imposed by the tobacco habit, if they are sol 
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“Tt has been argued that tobacco does not produce 


organic disease. This is not true. It causes a fai 
of the eyesight which nothing 
on a tobacco heart, which nothing can cure. 


can cure, and it OTibys 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

Why shouldn't a woman do the errands required 
on a farm, and have the rest and relaxation of rid- 
ing around? Perhaps she would be called on todo 
it oftener than she is, if she would learn how to har- 
ness and hitch up a horse and arrange her work as 
far as possible, so she would be ready if called upon 
suddenly. When she could have the satisfaction 
of an outing with the knowledge that she was sav- 
ing the valuable time of one of the men. 

[It is well to understand the different effects pro- 
duced by hard and soft water in cooking meats and 
vegetables. Peas and beans cooked in hard water, 
containing lime or gypsum, do not boil tender be- 
cause these substances harden vegetable caseine. 
Some vegetables, onions, for instance, boil nearly 
tasteless in soft water, because the flavor is boiled 
out. If salt is added, this tendency is checked and 
they retain their peculiar flavoring princi} 
sides such nutritious matter as might be lost in 
soft water. For extracting the juice of meat for 
soup or broth, soft water, 1 


es, be- 


unsalted, ar cold at 
first is best; but where the juices should be retained, 
hard water, or soft water salted, and boiling when 
the meat is put in, is best, soas to seal up the pores 
at once. 

There is a wide field for the study of chemistry 
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in analyzing the component parts of the various 
ingredients used fur food. 

Take for example wheat and corn, the staple ar- 
ticies for food. The chemical difference between 
them is the amount of fat. Ir wheat it is 1.67 per 
cent., while in corn it is 2 or 3 times as much. 
Wheat contains more of the albuminoids, which is 
the muscle producing portion of the grain,—mak- 
ing it essential for the housewife to understand the 
nutritive power of each article she uses, that it 
may be conducive to the highest good of her fam- 
ity. The knowledge of fermentation is important 
{vr bread making, which is so readily affected by 
alinospheric changes, the proper heat being at 73°, 
and is arrested at 30°. And sc we might go on 
and prove the kitchen not a drudge room, but a 
laboratory. 

There is beauty in the cook room as well as sci- 
ence. Look at the snowy whiteness of bread 
sponge, permeated with the exuberant life of 
sparkling yeast, which seems to dance in very joy 
of its mission of making it fitting for man to eat. 
There is beauty in the delicate browning of a loaf 
of cake, rich with the fruit of the tropics, and fra- 
grant with the spices of the Orient. 

Did you ever analyze an egg? It contains all 
the food matter essential to human life, and when 
properly cooked, is in itself a delicious repast, 
beautiful to look upon—a golden ball in a snow 
white bed—and very toothsome. 

It is a school of design as well as of science, and 
from the fertile jbrains of the workers, there have 
been devised more than twenty different ways of 
cooking the potato. This tuber is not so accept- 
able to the physical wants as many other articles 
of diet, 75 per cent. being water, only 2 per cent. of 
the remainder flesh-forming compounds, yet its 
place cannot be filled, and nodinner is complete 
without it. 


Who has not with instructive interest taken the 


finer, and they cannot roughen its surface as they 
do a wooden one. 


Little green gooseberries are good spiced for use 
with meats. To three quarts of berries, put five 
pounds of sugar (short weight). Cook an hour, then 
add a half pint of vinegar, two level teaspoonfuls 
each of cloves, cinnamon and aiispice. Boil a 
little longer. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Come, yellow butter, come ! 
Her soft, bare arms are tired of toiling up and down ; 
Ah, patient little worker ! there she stands, 
In tucked-up gown, 
And lifts the dasher high with burning, rosy hands, 
Then, sighing, bends to wonder in the churn’s deep well, 
And wipe the scattered drops so carefully. 
A cool, sweet smell 
The bubbly cream sends up. Now sturdier toils she! 
Her warm cheeks scarlet ae her breath is pant- 
ing fast ; 
The old churn shakes and totters to and fro ;— 
Ah, pleasant sound, the thin milk's gurgling plash 
below! 
The bitter’s come at last ! 


A calf's tongue, soaked for severai daysin arather 
strong brine, then boiled slowly, makes a good din- 
ner. Try one and see. 

Strawberry ice: Wash and hull the berries and 
press through a colander. To every quart add a 





dissecting knife and separated bone and sinew ofa | 


chicken that is beipg prepared tor the appetizing 
fricassee, and not felt that they had gained some 
knowledge of anatomy as well as a good dinner? 
If it were ordained that we could live on ambro- 
sial food, and drink the nectar of the gods, as we 
read in the mythic lore of the ancients, 1 should 
prefer the labor process of obtaining it for the 
nstruction it gives, 
HOMELY WRINKLES. 
There ts no house, however watched and tended 
But flies roam here and there,— 
No place, 
These insects do not share ! 
The air is filled with humming,buzzing, flying— 
If they were only dead! 
The heart of housewife for deliverance crying 
Would then be comforted. 


howe’ er so well by sereens defended 


, 


Salt in the water when boiling old potatoes im- 
proves them. 


Wetting the spots and rubbing with soap and 
soda will take out grass stains. 


Cement for stoves, asked for by subscriber: Mix 
equal parts of ashes and salt, wet with cold water 
and apply while the stove is cool. 


Raw meat should be placed on a dish before put- 
ting into the ice-chest, and never laid directly on 
the ice, or left in brown paper. 


To drive away fleas from cats and dogs, saturate 
a string with oil of pennyroyal, and tie around 
them. Repeat every tew days till the fleas take 
their leave. 


Pine may be made to look like some beautiful 
wood by giving repeated coats of hot linseed oil 
and rubbing hard after each coat. It looks well at 
first but time is necessary to perfect it. 


The best and cleanest way to get rid of fleas is to 
sprinkle the floors and carpets with salt. Let it lie 
a few days, then sweep up. If necessary repeat till 
they are gone. It will clean the carpets at the same 
time, and make the house sweet and healthy. 


Do not maltreat and spoil such delicious fruit as 
strawberries by washing and hulling them until 
the last moment before they are to be eaten, and 
especially by sugaring them and letting them stand 
in their own juice, which draws all the sweetness 
out of them 


5 amt 
When salad dressing “curdles”’ in the making, 
it may usually be made smooth again by a little 
additional vinegar rubbed in, but if that fails, beat 
the yolk of an egg, and slowly add the curdled 
dressing, rubbing or beating all the time. 


Glass rolling pins with a hollow interior,intended 
for holding ice-water when rolling out pastry, are 
an improvement on wooden ones. A long glass 
bottle will answer the purpose well, and is also bet- 





*er for rolling dried bread crumbs, as it makes them 


a teacupful of cold water. Make very sweet, stir 
in the whites of three eggs and freeze in an ice- 
cream freezer. 


Onion stew: Slice some young onions, and add 
double the quantity cf potatoes pared and sliced; 
season With salt and pepper and cover with stock, 
or broth; simmer until the vegetables are soft, add 
a spoonful of butter, and eat very hot. 


A favorite way of cooking peas, especially in the 
Old World, is to cook a little chopped mint with 
them, but to our mind the flavor of good, sweet, 
young peas cannot be improved, still it’s well to 
vary the bill of fare. so it will do no harm to try it 
some day. 


Cherry Tapioca: Soak a cup of tapioea over night; 
in the morning add a pint of boiling water to it, 
and simmer till clear. Stone a pint and a half of 
cherries, sweet or sour, or both, stir them into the 
boiling tapioca and sweeten to taste. Turn intoa 
glass dish and set where they will get cold. Serve 
with sugar and cream, or whipped cream. 


New sugar-beet pudding: Boil young beets till 
just tender, peel, cut in small squares, and to a 
pint add a pint of milk and two eggs beaten, a pal- 
atable seasoning of salt and pepper, and a slight 
grating of nutmeg. Put in a baking dish and bake 


| only until the custard is set and use as a vegetable. 
| 


Highly polished furniture should never be oiled, 
as the least particle of grease left on such a surface 
will collect dust, become hard and spoil the finish. 
Wipe instead with a damp chamois, then polish 
with adry one. Every time you take this course 
your furniture will become handsomer. Furniture 
that has been finished with oil may be kept oiled, 
but care should be taken to wipe Off all that is not 
rubbed in. 


Pineapples make one of the best of preserves. 
Do not slice them for the tough core is left then. A 
good way to manage them, for they are ugly to 
handle, is to wrap a cloth about the top, and hold 
firmly on the table with the left hand, then witha 
sharp knife cut down the rind as thinly as possible, 
leaving the “eyes” in. Then pick these out one by 
one with the point of a Knife. Shred off all the 
pulp from the core with a silver fork and throw 








away the core. Weigh the pulp and put to cook 
with an equal amount of sugar. Use a porcelain 
kettle and silver spoon. When it becomes trans. 
parent it is done. It may be canned, but should 
keep simply pasted over with paper. 


Our favorite Graham bread: Mix three cups of 
Graham, one of white flour, and half acup of sugar, 
with two cups of buttermilk and one cup of warm 
water, in which is dissolved one teaspoonful each 
of soda and salt. Mix thoroughly and put in a 
deep bread pan. Cover with a thick brown paper 
and bake two hours in a moderate oven. Try a 
Johnny cake, made in the same manner, only sub- 
stitute corn mealin place of the Graham flour. E, L, 


Potted ham is convenient to have on hand for 
pic-nics, or sandwiches. Cut all the meat, fat and 
lean from the remains of a boiled ham, carefully 
taking out all gristle and outside pieces. Chop fine, 
then pound to a paste with a potato masher. To 
each pint of it add a teaspoonful of mixed mustard 
and a dust of cayenne; and unless the meat is quite 
fat, a tab,espoonful of butter. Pack smoothly in 
smail earthen jars, paste paper over them and put 
on the covers: set them in a pan, fill around them 
with hot water and bake slowly in the oven ior two 
hours. Leave the covers on till cool, then remove 
them and pour melted butter over the ham, Cover 
again, setin acool place and it will keep for months. 
It is also an agreeable relish for supper. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

Never take lobster salad, and milk or ice-cream 
at the same meal. 

If poisoned with ivy rub lead water on the af- 
fected part to keep the poison from spreading. 

Common horse-radish grated into a cup of sour 
milk, then strained, is said to remove freckles. 

Use lime to purify the drain and thoroughly wash 
it out once a week at least. Don’t let it get filthy. 

Rest an hour or two every day if your work is 
hard and constant, and don’t worry about what is 
expected to happen but which never does happen. 

Every man ought to carry a little package of 
court plaster, sowhen he gets the bark knocked off 
his knuckles or elsewhere, he can cover up the 
bare place. 





Blanch-mange for invalids: Soak half an ounce 
of gelatine over night in half a gill of water; then 
dissolve it in three gills of milk or cream, sweeten 
to taste and flavor with extract of vanilla. When 
nearly cold stir in the whites of two eggs beaten to 
a troth. 


Better than any other drink, except pure, cold 
water for the harvest field, is a glassor two of good, 
cool, but not too cold, milk. It will keep up the 
strength and not destroy the appetite of the men 
for dinner. If anything more is desired, a cracker 
or two may be added, 


Many farm houses have too much shade about 
them, so much that the dwellings are damp and the 
air musty and unwholesome. Let the house stand 
in thesun most of the day. The heat, lightand flies 
are of course unpleasant at times, but they are bet- 
ter than pills, doctors and coffins. 

A housekeeper, the mother of eight children was 
suddenly seized with insanity and confined in an 
asylum, The husband when asked as to the cause 
of her insanity, said he could conceive of no possi- 
ble reason. ‘She was a most devoted mother, was 
always doing something for us,was always at home, 
never went out of the house even on Sundays, or 
gadding about to the neighbors, gossiping and 
talking; she was the best of wives; had no ideas 
outside of her home.” “The husband,” says the 
superintendent of the asylum, “has furnished a 
graphic list of the causes of his wife’s insanity.” 











RINTING PRESSES,TYPE AND MATERIAL. 
Do Your Own Printing! A large stock on hand, which we will sell 
oe of cost. Outfits from $3 up. Send 2c. Stamp for eaalog- 
100%": Chromo Cards and Elegant Calendar and Card Case, 25¢. 
Your Money’s Worth. GITHENS &C€0., Box 1632, Phila., Pa. 





Best Bread in the world, 
Address nearest office for term 

W. A. DAGGETT & CO., big cee N. J. Chicago, Iillnols. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. East Portiand, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. 


‘Poach them in the Baffalo Steam 
Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
utensil you ever saw Poaches 
FOR eggs by steam. The easiest. the 
best way. See one at hariware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 
t Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, N.Y, 


~~ POCKET PEN & PENCIL STAMP, with NAME,10)¢- ae 
Club of 14 P. & P. Stamps for $1 Bill 
40 Cent Printing — 
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Aes ogy 6 for Self-Inker 20¢.6a" 
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PERFECT FITTING DRESSES. 


DRESSMAKING- SIMPLIFIED, 


Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


Patented No one using a Chart or Square 
1879-1885 can compete with The McDowell 
i Garment Drafting Machine in Cut 

ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
L4 as Useful as the Sewing Machine, 

Free 30 days to test at yourown home 
Send for Illustrated Cireular. 
LIITHE MeDOWELL CO, 









6 West 14th St., New York City, 
We know the advert’sers to be thoroughly reliable, anu that 
their machine is a rea ly wonderful invention.—kditor, 


The Favorite Fashion Journals are La Mode de Paris or Album 
des Modes & La Mode. Reason—They give the styles one month 
in advance of other books, have only reliable fashions, and each 
month contain practical lessons on dressmaking found only 
in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cents 
for fora copy, explaining latest style garment 


PORTABLE B. BATH Ss. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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We have been intending for some time to call 
attention to E. J. Knowlton’s portable bath tubs, 
as being very uanay and useful in every ' country 
home. ‘They are adjustable, 
so as be made large or 
small, for gh or child- 
ren, and can be taken down 
and laidaway when notin 
use. Those who enjoy the |uxury of a nice wasn, 
and believe a cleanliness, will do well to 
write to Mr, owlton, Ann Harbor, Mich, His 
card is on the Opposite page showing full size; here 
we have @ tub suitable for the children. 


MODES A ND M MANNERS. 

Atroubled mind is sometimes relieved by main- 
taining @ cheerful demeanor. The c«ffort to do so 
withdraws the attention from the cause of the 
pain, and the cheerfulness which it promotes in 
others extends by sympatuy to itself, 





“Do you know,” asked John Wesley of a person 
in greal despondenc y, “why a cow looks over the 
wall?” “No.” Said Wesley, * because she cannot 
look through it, and that is what you must do with 
your troubles,—look over and above them.” 


Keep in the spare room a little box or bag with 
thre “~ needles, buttons and thimble, (a vegetable 
ivory one, or even German silver will answer). Its 
much more comfortable for a visitor if she needs to 
make repairs than togo to her hostess at a perhaps 
unseasonable hour to ask for these necessities. 
Rose pot-pourri: Pall half a peck of fresh leaves, 
and place in alternate layers with salt in a bowl, 
and cover with salt using about a pint in all. Keep 
five days, turning twice daily. Add three ounces 
of allspice, and one of stick cinnamon, coarsely 
powdered, and let it stand a week longer, stirring 
from top to bottom daily. This is the stock and 
will be nice left thus, but is improved by adding 
when putin the jar it is toremain in, a half pound 
of freshly-dried iavender blossoms, an ounce each 
of bruised cloves and stick cinnamon, a coarsely 
powdered nutmeg, haif a cup of sliced ginger root, 
half an ounce of anisee seed, and two ounces of 
orris root, sliced. Mix these weil together. Add 
some Florida water Cologne, and if you like, an 
ounce or less of the following essential oils: rose 
geranium, jessamine, lavender, verbena, bergamot 
and violet, and any dregs of C Yologne or rose water, 
bits of orange and lemon peel, dried flowers such as 
pinks, geranium leaves, etc.—in short, any well- 
dried fragrant flower you like. Add each sea- 
son fresh rose leaves cured with salt and allspice. 
Keep the jar closed except when you wish to per- 
fume the room, thenshake it and Teave off the lid. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 

Chopped onions are a healthful 
chicken teed, 

Be sure and plant out a Cobea Scandens, a beau- 
tifal climber. 

Did you cut all the small roots oft your tuberoses 
before setting them out? Well, do it next year. 

Pansies in a bed by themselves are very pleasing. 
‘reat petunias, vervenas, portulacas, ageratums, 
poppies this way, also. All these are fine bedders. 

Dust and perspiration drying together on the 
horse collars make them rough and uncomfortable. 
Keep them wiped clean, and soft, with a little oil 
well rubbed in. 


addition to 


If you wish to bag any - choice bunches of grapes 
it should be done while the grapes are small, say 
the size of peas. Pin the flaps over the vine at the 
stern and cut off one or both of the lower corners 
80 Lhe rainwater and dew can easily escape. 


Roses need no other flower to set them off. There 
is no more beautiful arrangement of them, than 
when cut with long stems and put loosely in a 
China bow] or vase, they droop according to their 
own graceful inclination. Nature never makes a 
mistake in supplying each flower with the foliage 
most becoming to it, and the person arranging 
them does well to take her hints. 

Never sprinkle the ground around a plant in dry 
weather. Better than to do so Is to stir the soil. If 
the plant needs water apply it to the roots below 
the surface. There it will 1 do some good. Either 
remove the surface soil and pour on the water, or 
punch holes with a stick or iron bar deep down 
and pour these full of water. Wetting the surface 
brings the roots up, they dry out and the plant suf- 


fers. We have said this a great many times; now 
please don't forget it. 
WANTED TO KNOW. 
How to cook kale. 
A good cure for rheumatism, E. B. 


A good recipe for making goods water-proof. 

A good recipe fur Taylor molassescake; also how 
to make tomato soup and rice soup. C. M. D. 

A remedy for perspiring hands and feet. M.F.R. 

A recipe for making good bread from com ae e ~e 
yeast. 








ADV ERTISEMENTS. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. ve believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
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Cc HESTER WHITE AND BE RKSHIRE 
PIGS, JERSEY CALVES,S. COLLIE 
BEAGLE PUPS. W. P. ROCK Eggs #1 
per 13. Send Stamps for Catalogue. 

GC. &. MORRISON, Londonderry, Pa. 


2806-lbs. 0.1 Ora, 


BEST HOG ON EARTH. Seada 

on postal for descri wey of this FAMOUS 

eecity and fowls. applicant in —_ 
ets a pair ON TIME and agen 

B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, 
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WRIGHT’S KITCHEN SAFE, a Refrigerator 
without ice, combined or separate. Can be instantiy lowered 
into the cellar from any part of room floor. Easily operated. 
Put in any house in an hour at smal) cost. Manufacturers of 
Dumb Waiters. Mention this paper and address, 


COCHRAN SAFE CO., Cochran, Indiana. 


The greatest household article everinvent«a. 
D Washes and rinses dishes berfectly in fiv 





omg time. A complete success. Tremen n- 
dous sales being made. Seven sizes, for 


smallest families to largest hotels. 
Splendid terms. Agents coin money. 
an tition. lllus. circulars free. 


_TheGeo.M. Rewell Co. , 275 Cleveland, 0. . 
WALL tirsr'stvies 
“ries. PAPER 


Best quality, withent, gold, 4c. to be. per roll. 
Gold paper, - - « ©« 6a “106, “ 
Finest Embossed popes, * 1656. “* 80c, ad 


ag oe sent to any part of the U. §. on receipt of 
NT BE A COMO PAPER CO., 232 Kinzie St,, Chicaco- 


If you can’t dance 
we = help you 
my = Ris Re. or circular. 


at” y & PUB'G co. 
34 Broadway, New York City. 











GLE B RNI is 20 min. from Baltimore by Annap- 
olis and Baltimore Short Line, 9c. fare by 
quarterly tickets. Lots 50x150 feet, $60 and upwards. Is a beau- 
tiful and steadily growing village and is a good leeation for 
Factories, 1000 acres adjoining suitable for Truck and Poultry 
Farmin For sa.e in lots of one to five acres. Address 
A.R.H.RAWSON, Koom 38,Glenn Building, Balt. 
H.S. MANCHA, Gienburnie, Maryland. 


WHY PAY$75t0$100foraBUGGY — 
OUR!" BUCCIES 2 $50 


ARE FIT FOR A MILLIONAIRE TO RIDE IN. 





Phaeton Body Carts... cincsedikattae $18.50 
Single Buggy Harness, XC Plate... 5.65 
Double Plow Harness, (hain Traces 18.00 
30 other styles Marness, ais) Phaetons. 
Surreys, Carts, ar EqQuaLLty Low Prices 





Short Turning Farmer’ . Carriage, 
with Pole and Canopy Top .........0...cccccc0 
Double All Purpose Harness... 
ALL THE FAMILY RIDES IN STYLE FOR 
Write for our Cats hy with low net 


prices. 
CLIPPER MANUFACT’G CO. CINCINNATI. oO. 
SAMPLE BOOK of Cards, 2c. Globe Co., Wallingford, Ct. 








bach Never 


3oz can, by mail, 2c. ; 
Ib., $1.50, C levator Free 


use Bubach 


The only SURE WAYto kill Cabbage 
Worms, Rose Bugs, Bed B ugs, Fhes, Ants, 
Mosquitves, and all other insects is 


Fail 
WM. F. BASSETT & SON, Hammonton, N. J. 





OR Y PRICE | of many things bears little comparison with the pce you 
lave to pay your retailer for the same goods, yet if the 
factory tries to get into closer relations with you the char , ; cee th 2h 


cold shoulder. 
send their goods to 





Take it in knives: Maher & Grosh are offered big orders every day by retailers if they w 
consumers in those towns. The knife shown here sh« 









ces are that you g 


ild retail at 75 ¢¢ nts and bring 
have been offering them to you, 
Fine 3-bil. pen- knife, 81. 


f-inch Shears, 
| Busdaing reg 


r 2 
paid. Hollow-gr 3 
3 atrop ever mad Mic. Razor 











(MAHER & GROSH, 
74 East S Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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= HUSBANDS GET YOUR WIVES 

bend TO PUT ASIDE THEIR OWN IDEAS NEXT WASHDAY 

me and try FRANK SIDDALLS ers follow the d aby EXACTLY ~ pce ts A pte 
= the nay seem, and yo ill find the white articles whiter, the ored ones brighte anG 

Dl sion diane nk areaenia aaline. and everything as clean and sweet as if never worn. 

= Cuaranteed Not to Injure the Most Delicate Fabric 

sae THESE ARE THE DIRECTIONS 

—= so easy that a child can understand them) 

= First — — Put the clothes in a tul 

ae be very hot) rub the soa] 

—— the water for at le 

Bad 


or dis! 


Seconp — — After they have 
board in the usual manner 
drop out with less than half 


Tuirp — — Rub them lightly 


—this will take out the dirt: 
will require. 


no matter how se 
A Washday 


Just think. 


SIDDALL PAYS THE ENTIRE FREIGHT 





It will be sent 
Free of all Charge 
by promising 2 things 
1Ist.—That you will follow the rules 


on an entire family wash. 


Yd.—That at least one neighbor has 
promised that she will come 
in and see the clothes put to 
soak and the washing done 
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Fovern — — Then put them through a Blue 


Without Sealding or Boiling a Single 





Endorsed by the FARM JOURNAL 


and no Steam! 
so that an ordinary family wash can be 
Sold by Dealers generally. 


- sre dealers overcharg 
Families supplied wher ee 


How to get my Soap to try where not sold at the stores. 


the 2 


wash 


is 


water and ther 


. Article 


SOT tT ther tay 


A Washday with the work cut down 
done With ease 


e or do not keep it Sma boxes—AND MR, 


The} vises must be plain vade 
It costs me Ove! ’ cents for each cake 
soap sen t [ t 

fre hie y ieior x 
for in this way 
one cake ‘‘converts” two families. 
Address, 


FRANK SIDDALL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NoTE BY F. J. 
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"FING ER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 





** * * In summer-tide, 
When through basky shallows 
Trills the streamlet, ali its side 
Pranked with freckled mallows ;— 
When in mossy lair of wrens 
Tiny eggs are warming, 
When above the reedy fens 
Dragon-knats are swarming. 


Plant another row of peas—two of ’em. 

Good work is seldom done with poor tools. 

Bright, intelligent boys are better than men for 
Chinning fruit. 

A common, light four-pronged potato hook beats 
a hoe for stirring the ground. 


Fix the waterirg place so the stock cannot foul 
their drink this warm weather. 


Take some soft rags and good string in the pocket 
when going to the harvest or hay fleld. 


If you have a horse for sale keep him in salable 
condition—that is the best working condition. 


I have lately learned of two useful springs being 
spoiled by incautious underdraining. Be careful. 
JOHN. 


The Nursery-Book, edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
and published by the Rural Publishing Company, 
New York, points the right way for the growing of 
all plants. 


Bathe any bruise on man-or animal in hot water 
as soon as possible, ana keep it upa longtime. If 
hot water cannot be had, use the coldest that can 
be endured. = 


The clover field, with a cheap board shed for 
shelter from rain and sun, is the true home of the 
squealers, large and small. They will not be squeal- 
ers in such a home. 


A couple of steer calves grown each year for home 
beef cost little and furnish lots of good living. A 
comfortable stable, cool, clean and dark, is the 
place for them the first summer. 


Fumigate the granaries with sulphur burnedin 
an iron pot, before putling in new grain, andsweep 
out the hay mows after sprinkling them,with some 
copperas or carbolic acid in the water. 


Sometimes a rail is rotted or broken near the bot- 
tom of the fence, while its neighbors are good. It 
is easier and quicker than to tear down the fence 
for one man to pry up the corner of the fence while 
@ boy slips in a new rail. _ 


This is *“*Sixteen-year locust” year with us, and 
the ground under the apple trees in the orchard 
seemed full of them. Three or four old brood sows, 
each with a nice litter of pigs after her, and with 
her snout untrammeled by rings, have met each 
locust at least half way as he came toward the sur- 
face and converted him into pork. Every inch of 
the ground under every tree in the orchard, and for 
a circle as wide as the limbs of the tree, has been 
worked over time and again, as thoroughly as the 
best cultivator could do it. Good for the trees, in 
addition to the heading off of the locusts. JOHN. 


Behold the wise man: When he purchases grain 
sacks he also purchases strong unbleached muslin, 
which he tears into strips two inches wide. These 
be dampens slightly, twists them and then rolls 
them between two boards until they are round; 
he has now the ideal bag string. With an awl he 
makes two holes, half an inch apart, near the top 
of the sack, and through the holes he passes a string 
—first in and then out—and then ties a knoton the 
outside of the sack. This makes the string secure. 
He puts a knot in each end to prevent the string 
from ravelling out. Then he stencils his name on 
each sack. He keeps the sacks in the dry andaway 
from the mice. J. M.S. 


Boards make a very good roof for corn pens, 
stock sheds, etc., if they are not nailed down. If 
nailed, the sun will warp them until the roof leaks, 
and hollows will be made in which the water will 
stand to rot the boards. If not nailed, the boards 
can be reversed and the sun will correct its own 
work. If the roof is not needed during the sum- 
mer, when most of the warping is done, it may be, 
and should be, taken off, and the boards be piled 
up with strips between them. The boards will 
¢crack in from the ends no farther than the strips, 
hence the strips should be close to theends. This 
applies as well to lumber piled toseason. Of course 
if the boards are ten feet or more long, 2 strip is 
put in the middle also. J. M.S. 


The Public Ledger says: “Quite apart from the 
profit, undoubtedly to be derived from the sale of 
honey, bees render a service, very often either not 
«known or not thought of, by fertilizing the flowers 





|® 


of fruits and seed plants; white clover, sainfoin 
and other forage crops, most plants valued for 
seeds, and all our hardy fruits, owe their fertiliza- 
tion to the agency of insects, principally to the 
hive bees. How often one hears the complaint 
during acold spring that the frost has killed the 
fruit blossom, whereas it is far more often that the 
cold prevents bees from fiying far from their hives, 
and thus the flowers expand their petals, and no 
insect comes to execute the necessary task, so they 
fade away without yielding the fruit or seeds. 
This wonderful provision, whereby the bee, while 
seeking its own food, performs an act upon which, 
for us, SO much depends, should surely make us 
thou shtfal.” 


= ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan on diode be sure ain tell him that you 
read hie card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to A mo 
interest to do #0, as our readers are served | with the best. 
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D & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.Y. 








PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWERS 





with POSITIVE SPEED “REG ULATOR, Sole owners 
of these patents. Other manutacturers solicit them on royalty 

pightest Runnia ing Cleaner ever Invented. Send for 
salogue, whi contains useful information. Address 

ELLIS KEY E AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Pottstown, y 















EV.ERTEL&C QUIN < 


PROFITS eae FARMERS, 


A storm is coming. Buy Oborn’s Ha: 
rs and save your hay. Thou ‘4 
sands +f use. We make the latest aaa 
best im: agores Hay Tools. Save time. 
gave eS ney sending for CATALOGURB. 
Rn’ arion, O) 
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~ FARMERS of THRESHERMEN 


All the Latest improve- 
ments. Cushioned Gear, 
Steel Tire, Re- 
turn flue-boiler 
44 fuel saved. 





HUBER 


ENCINES. 


TRACTION, PLAIN OR ON SKIDS. 
8,000 'N USE AND NEVER AN EXPLOSION. 


All Sizes Threshers. 
HUBER MFG. CO. 25 Penn Ave. Marion, 0. 











NEW 


GIANT 


te DEERING MOWER 


FLOWER 





Le arran 





SAVE GRASS 
THAT 
OTHERS 
LEAVE. 


eranosDEERING BINDER TWINES S23. 


For Sale For Copy of 
by Therefore Do So, Esq. 
Everywhere. — 


““Whys and Wreretores” WV IVI : DE ER l NG & co. 


CHICAGO. U.S. A. 











Excelsior and Ky. Buckeye 
CIDER MILL Os 
ARE THE VERY BEST. 
WELL MADE, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


[tril yor omer hisiador any GRAIN DRILLS 
Address BRENNAN & CO, S. W. AG’L WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 
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Bobbie fahe has taken a for- | 
bidden bath along with Johnny) | 
—‘‘ Now, Johnny, what will you 
say to your mother when you get 
home?” Johnny—‘‘ Oh, I'll say, 
‘It’s a warm.day, ma,’ and I 
guess she'll say the rest.”"—Har- 
a per’s Bazar. 


The man who “ knows it all” wouldn’t be such a 
bad fellow if he only kept it to himself.— Yonkers 
Statesman, 

A young lady in a Northport, Me., school, com- 
pared ill in this manner : Nominative, ill; compara- 
tive, worse; superlative, dead.” 

Somebody asks for a good definition of a philoso- 
pher. A philosopher is a man that earns $9 a week 
gndis contented with his income.—Somerville Journal, 

Mr. Bingo—‘‘ Tommy, when you get to be the 
bead of a family, what will you say to your sons?” 
Tommy (thoughtfully)—*‘ I will tell them how good 
[was when I was a boy.” 


A little boy at Utica, N. Y., one day recently 
played letter carrier, and distributed through the 
neighborhood a bundle of old love letters that his 
mother had saved from her courtship days. 








Harry—*‘ Did she positively refuse you?” Jack 
(dejectedly)}—‘‘ Not exactly. When I asked her if 
she ever thought of marrying, she said she had 
never yet had a man ask her about it."—Zpoch. 


Hostess (to a visitor, a Frenchman)—‘* M. Dubois, 
do you like animals?" M. Dubois—‘‘Yes, yes, ma- 
dame! I like all ze animals. ze dog, ze cat, ze horse 
—enfin, anysing zat is beastly.”—Chicago News. 


Tommy (after watching the bride and groom come 
down the aisle)—‘‘ I'm never going to get married.” 
Mother—‘*‘Why not, dear?” Tommy—‘‘Just look at 
thosetwo. She is crying, and he looks sorry already.” 


When little Philip first heard the braying of a 
mule he was frightened. Thinking the matter over, 
however, he laughod at his fears and remarked in 
tones of pity, ‘‘ Mamma, just bear that poor horse 
with the whooping cough.” 


Sunday-school teacher (after a lesson on the bless- 
ings of giving)—‘‘ Now, why does it make us so 
bappy to give our friends nice presents?” Little 
boyv—‘* ‘ Cause we know they'll try t’ give us nicer 
ones.” —Street & Smith's Good News. 


"4 believe Fanny is making me an afghan,” said 
the youth. ‘I was calling there last night and she 
was working on it; but she wouldn't tell me who or 
what it was for. She told me, ‘It is for you, but it 
isnot an afghan. It’s one of a pair of ear tabs.’” 
—New York Sun. 


Teacher—‘‘ If you had a suit of clothes, and some 
one should give you another, how many would you 
have?" Willie Simpson—‘‘ One.” Teacher—‘*Now, 
W illie, how do you make that out?” Willie Simp- 
son — ‘* My little brother Bobbie would have the 
other."—Harper’s Bazar. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LORD LLL LL GLEESON" 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
fead his” card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 


WE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL 
BANKS, netting 12 per cent. for 
Dette — upwards, Circulars, 
0 A si n East 


tatements a undant references, and South. 
Address, OITY NATIONAL BANK, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engraving 
showing a Lodge of Chinese Masona at work; 
aleo Soe y pm catalogue efail the Masonic 
and goods—botiom prices. Great chance 
ag pent Beware of the spurious works 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers and 
come 71 "Broadway, New York. 
AME ON, NEW FOR 1901. & AGENT'S 
a SAROS SNE NERS ES: MAREN TE Soe 


‘OU FOR OUR AG Co., NORTE 


PAYING THING for Agents is our PHOTO. 
BEST: GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 
*agents wanted. Termserxtra liberal. Addr’s. 

Dept, 6—O. P. CORY & CO., 825 State-st., Chicago. 


CRAYON PORTRAITS $1.60. 18x22 

$2.50. J  - Bronze and Gold Frame 

xX 18x22, 88 All Work Warranted. 
ROBERT JOHNS. Peoria, [11 


Snug little fortunes nave been made at 
work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
See cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over #500. a 
onth. You can do the work and live 
t home, wherever you are. Even be- 
Sioes are easily earning from 85 to 
10a day. All ages. We show you how 
and start you. Can w: ork in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
one. Failure unknown among them. 
EW and wonderful. Particulars free 

@ Hallet: & Co., Box 880 Portland, M 





































THE ~ BROWN ” 1S THE 





ON WHEELS. 


Made only from first-class material. Has special features not 
to be found on any other wagon. It has proven by practical 
tests to be the most economical wagon that farmers and 
teamsters can buy. If your dealer does not handle the 
“BROWN” send for descriptive catalogue free. Address, 

BROWN M’F°G CO., Zanesville, Ohio. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,000 will be soldin ‘91 
These figures tell the story of the 
EVERGROWING, EVERGOING, EV- 
ERLASTING. STEEL AERMOTOR. 
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Pized Tower made 
Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Wheel 
t will cost you less less than wood, and 
last ten times as long—If YOU WANT 
“THE TOWER YOU N’T HAVE TO 
CLIMB (The Titi roe AED THE 
WHEEL Ky RUNS WHEN ALL OTH- 
ERS STAND STILL, or. rit you want a 
o~ ¥ that we churn, grind, cut 
e mp wa rie urn ind stone 
oon } ame seeed. ¢. e. A GEARED AER- 
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printed matter showing eve 
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SFOR $60 and fre 





JQ Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S |; HORSE- PQWER. 
With SPEED RECULATOR. 

F 2 and 3 Horses. 









: Threshing Machine? 

ES neers Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
‘arranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders, 4&0 

_ HEEBNER & SONS, , Lansdale, Pa.,U.8, A, 
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WATERPROOF <S7Ac%. 
HAY CAPS. 


Plant Bed Cloth, GAP Covers, Agri- 
cultural Implement Covers, &c. 
For Circulars and Samples, address 
NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO., 
27 South Street, New York, N. Y. 


nowoBUILD 


MOU SES. NEW work 
just published. Contains FORTY 
LANS of Houses, Churches and 

Barns with COMPLETE SPECIFI- 

CAPIONS. All pew designs o fartis. 

tieand economical homes for country 

Villageand city. With this book you 

) ean build withou tthe servicesof an 














LAIRD & LEK, Publishers, 
over 











ATE I will pay = few Ladies $10,00 Weekly to 10 
do light work for mein their/ ocality at home. 
Good pay for parttime. Write with stamp. Address 
Mrs. F.C. FARRINGTON, Box 702, Ohicago, III. 


" WEAR! I undertake to briefy 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who 

j after instruction, will work industrious!ly, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn thatamount 
No money fer me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. i desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a ww 
pumber, who are making over $3000 a year each. It's N 

and SOLID. Full particulars FRREE. Address at once, 
__E.C., ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine. 


3 7 Plush » ioral Silk Fringe cards, a) 
games,album verses,&c. Initia! 

Handkerchief, Ring, Pocket Pen & Pencil & 

Agents’ Samples 106, CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 


ANAGERS WANTED Everywhere to taxe chargs 
of our business, Adve?tise, distribute 
circulars & employ help. Wages $50 O te 9'25 per 
month, Expenses advanced. State experi fages ex 
pected, also your preference for home work Sptserelbes. SLOAN 



























& CO., Manufacturers, 294 George Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
#6000. 00 a year Is being -made by Jobu } R. 
, Goodwin, Troy,N.Y. sat work for us. Reader, 


you may not make as much, but we can 
teach youquickly how toearn from 85 to 
$104 day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Both sexes,a!! ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
i Il ye sur time r spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. G sreat pay SURE for 
every worker We start you, furnishir 

everything. EASILY, SP EEDILY learned 
PARTICLLARS FREE Address at once, 
STINSON & €0., PORTLAND, MAINE. 












‘HIGGANUM, CONN.., 





CUTAWAY 
REVOLVING P LOW 
A Complete Revolution in Plowing 


Requires Less than Half the Power 
of any other Cang PioW. 


Strong and.Durabie. Makes a Perfect Seed Bed. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


HIGGANUM MFG. CORPORATION nassxci:+- 


on 183 Water Street, NEW YORK. 
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RACINE, 


— — MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


IRONSIDES 


AGITATORS 


HORSE POWERS, SWINGING STACKERS, 


TREAD POWERS and SAW FRA 
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They Are Far Ahead of All Others in Good Work and Durability. 


Catalogue FREE, 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT). 


In response to Mrs. Halls appeal for helpin May 
Farm Journal, the Editor acknowledges contribu- 
tions from a number of generous persons, amount- 
ing at the date of this writing, May 15th, to the sum of 
$61.21. Of this amount, $50.00 has been forwarded to 
Mrs. Hall for her benefit. Subscriptions ure still com- 
ing in, and are held pending distribution to other 
needy ones in Nebraska. Several contributors with- 
hold their names. When name is given we write 
a@ personal acknowledgment of money received. 





= 
Oil the casters on the bedsteads. 
Cut every docx on the place early. 
It will take not far from 60,000 tons of twine to 
tie the American grain crops this year. 


Leafy brush is a good material for stopping 
washes. Stake it down with crotched stakes, 


In nine-tenths of the barn yards in this coun- 
try there is a waste of fifty cents to one dollar 
per day in manure.--PROF. I. P. ROBERTs. 


** Microbes” of all felonious sorts flourish in 
heat, moisture and filth. Keep every nook and 
corner in kitchen, cellar and stable clean, and use 
plenty of whitewash, carbolic acid and copperas, 

We find Breed’s Universal Weeder a very im- 
portant implement on our farm. I kills the 
weeds just after they start, and does it quickly 
and completely. Itis an insignificant thing in 
appearance, but is likea singed cat,—better than 
it looks. It was advertised in the April number. 


Put good bar soap intoa little water and heat 


until it meltsdown. Reduce carbolic acid crys- 


tals to a fluid state by placing in a vessel sur- 
rounded by water and heating the water. Add 
the carbolic acid to the soap in the proportion of 
one part of the acid to eight parts of soap. A 
strong suds made of this will rid animals of 
most vermin, and is a valuable disinfectant. A 
weaker solution is a splendid cleansing and 
healing application to sores. 


In preparing medicinal or aromatic’ herbs for 
home use, care is taken that they shall be cut 
whenin full bloom, dried in the shade, and never 
allowed to get wet, that they may retain their 
virtues. Common sense teaches that we should 
come as near this plan as possible in curing 
other “ berbs,” (grass) for the winter use of our 
stock. 

Is raising young plants of annuals, as Zinnias, 
Asters, etc., for market profitable? My father 
and sister, who run the hen business, want to 
know if there is danger of getting Brahmas too 
fat by giving all the whole corn they will eat 
at the evening meal. 

Wilsonville, Conn. INQUIRER. 

If Inquirer can get. a market that is not too far 
away, growing plants is a fairly remunerative 
business. City seedsmen and dealers in flowers 
frequently supplement their own supplies from 
the stocks of private growers in neighboring 
towns or contract with them to supply special 
demands. Better limit the corn-ration of Brah- 
mas, especially in mild weather. 


The illustration represents a Spring Curry Comb 
made by the Spring Curry Comb Co., South Bend, 






elastic, and just the thing 
for doing Sine work on high- 
bred, sensitive skinned horses, such as we shall have 
on our Experimental Farm, when we get it. We 
must have at least two of these combs. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS. All the 
Poy leading old and new kinds, ready July 
‘0! ice-list. J. P. JEFFERSON, Cheswold, 
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CIDER wo maxe GRIND sa At 


Listen! Get Out of the Old Ruts. Use the Celebrated Jersey tt P ‘ee 
al a), 


1 
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Apple Grinder & New Style Double-Power Champion Press. The | 

by is the To Tp a eal An enterprising man can make Bi _ } ar com Re NTL. 
ie ILLS 

Cider ip made. Kor Iilus Catalogue address the Sole Mire, | FARM EEED MiLL&. Circularsand LTS’ 





ae os new Quick Process in any neighborhood w 
BUTTERWORTH, Trenton, N. J. sent on epplication. WI LSON BROS, Easton, Pa. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. = : 


s AiSEBSR: Barbed Fencing N RUBE: 
FRUIT Evronaror lek SS 


_ THE BLYMYER IRON WORKS CO., C incinnati, o. | 


Mi. A. P. 


If neck is chafed, put on 

the Cap, which spreads 

the top open, removes 
the pressure, ‘and. lets air to 
thechafed parts. When not 
needed, lay Cap aside, leav- 
ing ordinary Sweat Pad. 
MORROW BRUS. MFG. CO. 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 



















M.A. P, are soldby your dealer. 


WIRE PICKET FENCE MACHINE, 
Lowden’s Perfection. Best field fence ma- 
chine in the U. 8S. Mostly malleable iron. 
Every Farmer his own fence builder. Costs 
from 30 to 35 cents a rod. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
L. Cc. LOW] DEN, "Indianapolis 1nd. 


FOR OUTSIDE WwoRK. 
 TBEST& INTHE 


Baaaaaaaaaaaaaas H tA y WO 

This is a READY-MADE FENCE E by heat or cold. It 
in every sense of the word. ENTIRELY A poe crack or peat of ; 
| DIFFERENT in PRINCIPLE and ee eee & 
CONSTRUCTION from any other. Sora» a 
| Forty rods in a roll; eight to ten miles brick walls. it can’t be beat 
in a carload. Three posts to 100 feet. Beet results af 


for Barns, Fences, etc. (3 
No sag. No “tired feeling.” 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., | hos fy ' 


ppm HALLOCK Potato Digger | 


Is a marvel of Simplicity, Efficiency and Economy. A Won- 
derful Combination. The Potato Digger for the Millions. Fully 
_ Guaranteed to do thework betterthan any digger ip market. | 
= Price of Digger, $15.00. Wheel for Beam, extra, $1.00. | 


























It your dealer does not have it, send order with money en- 
- wz - closed and I will ship at once, Be-Se nd at once for Circular. 

: ; Dealers wanted to handle in every State and Co. Address 

JAMES THORNTON, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 141 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








We, the Walter A. Wood Mowingand Reaping Machine 
Co., make a point of keeping up the quality of our 
machines to the highest grade, no matter what others may 
do under the stress of competition. Our shops are the 
best, and Mr. Wood’s success in field and: fair for forty 
years stands unparalleled. His experience is the most 
valuable of any man’s living, and every one who buys a 
Wood harvester, mower, rake or reaper receives the bene- 
fit. For machines, twine, or any parts for machines of 
any year’s make, apply to any of our agencies or branches, 
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